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“BLACK MARKET’ 


IN MEATS 


In an effort to effect equitable 
distribution of the meat supply, 
Government agencies have adopted 
rules and regulations aimed at con- 
trolling the slaughter of livestock 
and the sale of meat. However, 
the volume of the meat business, 
the number of packers engaged in 
it, and the ease with which any- 
one can enter the packing field, 
make it difficult to enforce rules 
and regulations except in the case 
of the companies with whose oper- 
ations the Government has inti- 
mate contacts through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Meat Inspec- 
tion Service and the tax experts 
of the U. S. Treasury. 


Paying prices above ceilings for 
livestock, selling meat at prices 
above ceilings, diverting livestock 
from the usual channels, and ex- 
ceeding slaughter quotas are all 
“black market” operations. 


ARMOUR and Company 


The “black market” is_ suffi- 
ciently widespread that it is seri- 
ously interfering both with oppor- 
tunity of the Government to get 
all the meat it needs and oppor- 
tunity of consumers, particularly 
in large consuming centers, to get 
their equitable share of the avail- 
able supply. 


The only cure for the “black 
market” is refusal on the part of 
the consuming public to pay 
higher - than -ceiling prices or to 
buy from dealers whose sources of 
supply are not open and above 
board, and refusal on the part of 
livestock producers to sell at prices 
above legal ceilings or to firms 
suspected of “black market” oper- 


ations. 


President. 
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New 80-page Catalog—Free 


Much valuable data on the protection of cattle, horses, 
sheep, hogs and poultry. At local Dealers or from any 


Franklin office. 


Plug Up the Profit Leaks 


from Disease and Parasite Losses 


Two Top-Rating Means of 
Preventing Blackleg 


First is the famous Franklin Blackleg 
Bacterin—a highly concentrated cul- 
ture with a 22-year record of one-dose 
immunity. 10¢ a dose. 


Second is the combination of a full 
dose of the above with a full dose for 
Malignant Edema. Ask for Franklin 
Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin. 
10¢ a dose. 


Look Out for Pink Eye 


This Summer! 
Vaccination with Franklin Mixed 
Bacterin (Bovine) Formula 1 is 
being widely used for stimulating 
increased resistance. 10¢ a dose. 


Franklin 


Brucella Abortus Vaccine 


has high endorsement for Abortion 
prevention. 35¢ a dose. 
See the Franklin Catalog. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERumM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT. WORTH EL PASO 
MARFA ALLIANCE SALTLAKECIT¥Y LOS ANGELES CALGARY 


Franklin Blood Stopper 


Apply after dehorning and for cuts 
and similar bleeding. Shrinks the tis- 
sues, drying up the blood flow. 


Franklin Screw Worm Killers 


are effective. A variety of types are 
Wffered suited to various conditions. 


The Franklin Wormer Line 


provides an effective answer to nearly 
every problem of internal parasites of 
all domestic animals and poultry. 

See the Franklin Catalog. 


See your local 
Drug Store Franklin Dealer. 
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I Can’t Forget What Happened 
After the Last War 


Here’s the way I figure things today 


Td think twice before I’d buy another 
acre at today’s prices . . . before I’d 
expand the farm business I’ ve got now. 


Pll tell you what I’m doing with my 
money—and I[’ll tell you why. 


I’m cutting down the mortgage on 
this farm—practically wiped it out. 
Remember the hillside land that was 
wasting away? I leveled out the gul- 
lies, applied fertilizer and established 
a good permanent pasture—best one 
I’ve got! (No more trouble from ero- 
sion, either.) Then I’ve drained a 
couple of low spots by the bend: made 
me quite a few good acres just this 
past season. Every chance I get I’m 
improving my livestock. And I’m keep- 
ing up the buildings and fences, too. 


Except for those things, every spare 
dollar I can get my hands onto goes 
smack into War Bonds—and more 





Backing Up the Good Work 


Speaking before the annual meeting 
of the North Dakota Stockmen’s Asso- 
ciation at Dickinson several weeks ago, 
John H. Hanson of Bowman, a director 
of the North Dakota association and 
member of the American National fi- 
nance committee, made a statement on 
behalf of the national group’s activities 
which resulted in a very considerable in- 
crease of North Dakota’s payment for 
the year 1945. 

About the over-all organization, Mr. 
Hanson said, “You will notice I say our 


4 


bonds! —and life insurance and into 
the bank. For a farm, like any other 
business, needs financial reserves for 
new and better equipment after the 
war—and for whatever the future holds. 


Because nobody knows what’s com- 
ing when this war is over. Perhaps 
farm prices will stay high. Okay. I'll 
be sitting pretty. Perhaps they’ll start 
to slide like they did after the last 
war. Then I figure I’ll be in a better 
position than the other fellow. 


fy "ha 


KEEP YOUR FARM 
SAFE ann SOUND 


SAVE - DON’T SPECULATE 


Prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by O. W. I. and the U. S. Department of Agriculture 





American National. It is just that—to 
you and me and fellows like us in half 
the states of the Union, but more espe- 
cially the great western half of our na- 
HORS So. a About the only way we, as 
stockmen, can secure some of the bene- 
fits we, as taxpayers, feel we are en- 
titled to is through our national asso- 
ciation. We have to have some agency 
to speak for us collectively; we cannot 


‘do it individually.” 


The outgoing president, Don Short, 
Secretary Lloyd Arndt and Mr. Hanson 
were jointly instrumental in increasing 
North Dakota’s annual contribution to 
the American National Livestock Asso- 
ciation. 








A NORTHERN NEIGHBOR 


Central Alberta has had one of the 
driest springs for over 30 years. Aj. 
though the snow went early in March 
we have had very little warm weather 
since. Cattlemen are becoming worriej 
over the situation. We were fortunate 
in having 200 acres of alfalfa and ep. 
ver pastures which seems to be growing 
in spite of the unfavorable conditions, 
A hundred and sixty cows and steers 
were turned out and have been doing 
well. In fact, the pasture is more than 
holding its own.—D. R. CARLYLE, Al- 
berta, Can. 


THINGS LOOK GOOD 


Wells County is a farmers’ home 
nice, level land and ideal for tractor 
farming. The main crop is wheat and 
has been such since the county was first 
settled some 60 years ago. The outlook 
for a good crop is promising. There are 
more cattle being produced here than at 
any time since the county was first 
settled. A lot of milking is being done 
—50 cents a pound for butter fat. Beef 
cattle are also being produced in much 
larger quantities than formerly.—A. V. 
ZUBER, Wells County, N. D. 


THANK YOU 


Renew my PRODUCER as it’s a fine 
magazine and I don’t want to miss a 
single copy of it. Range and stock con- 
ditions are exceptionlly good here with 
calf, colt and lamb crops beyond aver- 
age. Having good rains, lots of grass, 
and water and stock in good shape. The 
horse sale is on now and the yards are 
over-filled. Young and gentle broke sad- 
dle horses are selling well up to $200. 
The cow-town is back where it used to 
be. — LEo C. WINpDsoR, Custer County, 
Mont. (Continued on Page 6) 
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FEED MINERALS ON THE RANGE NEW 
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Phenothiazine, the sensational new way to better worm control. 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., DEPT. K-103, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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Staggs — 
BRANDING TABLE 


Used in All Stock Raising 
States in the Union and 
in Foreign Countries 


The absence of gates, neck bars, and other 
gadgets makes this Table simple and easily op- 
erated by two or more men. Weight 300 
pounds. In two parts, easily loaded and trans- 
ported. Made of metal, electrically welded. 
Highly endorsed by all users. Hogs and other 
young animals easily handled on Staggs Brand- | 
ing Table. 


AVOID DANGERS OF INFECTION, OVER- 


HEATING AND INJURIES FROM THROWING. 








When calf enters table, operator at left squeezes 
calf by pulling ratchet bar, which holds calf 
securely, tilts and locks table and calf is in 
horizontal position. No stop gates or bars 
necessary. 








Head is free on table, can be turned in any 
position for dehorning, ear marking, tattooing, 
and branding. Leg is pulled over bar, exposing |, 


flank for castrating. 
keeps feet out of way. 


Metal guard at bottom | 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO 


STAGGS AND CO. 


(Incorporated) 


HENRIETTA, TEXAS 
Specify which side of calf you brand 








for) 





(Continued from page 4) 


A SLOW START 

Spring is very backward—only about 
70 per cent of corn is planted; most of 
river or first bottom land will not be 
planted. Upland corn is looking fair, 
very yellow. Farmers are just starting 
to cultivate. Our feeders are pretty 
well cleaned up, with no replacement 
cattle coming in. They are too high to 


fool with.—W. J. OTTo, Pottawattamie 
County, Iowa. 


SCATTERED REPORTS 

The range conditions here are better 
than they have been for years. Grass 
is still plenty short due to cold weather, 
but very thick on the ground. Water- 
holes are full of fresh water and it 
looks as if we might get some fat cattle 


again. — GORDON SANFORD, Natrona 
County, Wyo. 
Run around 300 head, at head of 


Badger Creek on Lysite Mtns. Range 
very good here—generally is. Good calf 
crop; cattle in fine shape. Hay about two 
weeks late; help short. Branding in full 
swing. — F. F. CASSELL, Fremont 
County, Wyo. 


The range is in good condition and 
the stock looks good. There have been 
several general rains recently.—S. F. 
COLVIN, Sheridan County, Wyo. 





The weather is dry here and spring 
is a little late but cows are looking fine. 
—E. V. JOHNSON, Granite County, Mont. 








This has been a wet spring and grass 
is the best we have had for several 
years; cattle in fine condition—HUGH 
STEMLER, Goshen County, Wyo. 


I think the American National has 
done a swell job the past year and is 
still on the job.— GLENN D. PAYNE, 
Osage County, Okla. 


NEW MEAT RATES WEST 


HE RATES ORDERED BY THE 

Interstate Commerce Commission on 
fresh meats and packinghouse products 
shipped from the Midwest to nine Pa- 
cific Coast and intermountain states 
will lower charges an estimated average 
of 35 per cent. The decision, which re- 
verses former orders of the commission, 
makes the new rates effective Sept. 10. 
The new rate from, say, Omaha to Los 
Angeles on fresh meats will be $1.56, 
on packinghouse products $1.30; pres- 
ent rates are $2.49 and $1.97%, respec- 
tively. Denver to Los Angeles compar- 
isons are: New rates, fresh meat $1.39, 
packinghouse products $1.16; present 
rates are $1.89 and $1.59, respectively. 

The intermountain and Pacific Coast 
regions opposed the reduction on the 
ground that competition for livestock 








would be lessened if the packing busgj. 
ness in the West built up under rate dif. 
ferences is to be upset by lowered rates, 
It was also felt that live rates were toy 
high and should be lowered if the dregseq 
rate came down. The American Ng. 
tional Live Stock Association held t 
these views. 


Midwestern interests contended that 
rates westbound on fresh meats were 
too much above rates on live animals, 
which barred them from shipping meats 
while permitting packers in the Fay 
West to take livestock away from mid- 
western packers. 

ok K * 

The order of the ICC in tke class rate 
investigation which will increase rates 
on classified freight in the “eastern ter- 
ritory” 10 per cent and decrease class 
rates in the “southern and western” 
area 10 per cent applies mainly to man- 
ufactured and _ miscellaneous goods, 
These make up about 10 per cent of 
the total volume of shipments. The 
great bulk of traffic such as grain, coal, 
oil and heavy raw materials generally 
is shipped under special bulk rates. The 
territory affected is the eastern two- 
thirds of the nation. 


Roughly, the contentions involved are 
that (1) rate differences have set up 
barriers to the economic development 
of the southern and western territory 
because lower freight rates in the East 
have made it possible for manufactur- 
ers there to undersell those in other 
sections; and, contrarily, that (2) rate 
differences are natural among sections 
differing widely in population, volume 
of traffic and development of industries. 





PRODUCTION OF MEAT ANIMALS ON FARMS 
AND RANCHES. LIVE WEIGHT*. 1909-44 





Liveweight production of meat animal: 
on farms and ranches in 1944 was esti 
mated to be almost 41.8 billion pounds, 
a decline of 10 per cent from the record 
high of 1943. A decline of 18 per cent In 
hog production and a 7 per cent smaller 
production of sheep and lambs in 1944 
more than offset a 2 per cent liveweigh! 
gain in cattle and calves. Despite 3 
smaller liveweight production of meal 
animals in 1944, meat production was 
at an all-time high, accompanying an I 
crease in farm marketings of hogs am 
cattle. Liveweight production of meal 
animals in 1944 was 24 per cent abovt 
that of 1933 and 32 per cent above tht 
peak for World War I in 1918. Live 
weight production of meat animals ! 
1945 probably will be slightly less than 
in 1944, with most of the reduction 
hogs. 
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Ne Pyramiding Subsidies 
TRANGE THINGS come to light under the stress of war, 
| that but few are stranger than the intricate maze of subsidy 
were | payments which has the livestock and meat industry in a sub- 
‘imals, | lime state of ultra-confusion. A packer buyer not only has to 
meats | judge the quality of the cattle on which he is bidding but keep 
e Far | a weather eye out to be sure he can make the purchase and 
1 mid- | stay “in compliance.” Many instances have been noted when a 
packer has had to drop out of a market for that very reason— 
he was too near the upper level of the compliance range and 
;s rate | thus had to sheer off. (There is no penalty except loss of 
rates | subsidy for being under compliance levels but an average 
rn ter- | drove cost above the upper compliance range places a packer 
: class | “in violation” and subjects him to the penalties of the law as 
stern” | well as to the loss of subsidy.) 
) man- Believe it or not, the maximum subsidy today on an AA 
goods. | steer is $3.90 per cwt.—$3 to the packer, 40 cents additional if 
ent cof | the purchaser is a non-processing slaughterer and 50 cents to 
Th: | the seller if the animal weighs over 800 pounds and has been 
1, coal, | owned more than 30 days. 
nerally Incidentally, the feeder subsidy of 50 ecnts is not at all 
s. The popular with the feeders. Instead of increasing feeding opera- 
1 two- | tions, as intended, it is freely claimed that it will hinder rout- 
ing two-way cattle through the feedlots for further finish. 
ed are The subsidy program is supposed to be a major weapon in 
a uP | the battle against inflation. But many now believe it has failed 
Te of its purpose—that black market operations at price levels far 
ae above those which would legitimately be required to promote 
Pose production are themselves inflationary, and that a major 
an mistake was made in the policy of substituting subsidies for 
1) rate fair prices, especially when earning power was at an all-time 
sections high. 
volume The big problem now is to get rid of them without giving 
ustries, | the industry a knockout blow. No better plan has been offered 
than for Congress to initiate a program effective, say, Jan. 1, 
1946, requiring the gradual elimination of the subsidies with 
- compensating adjustment in ceiling prices on meat, both 
at wholesale and retail levels. The matter is of such prime 
importance that consideration of it should be undertaken in 
the very near future. Such a plan should have non-partisan 
support. Even supporters of the hold-the-line policy see the 
danger that threatens the livestock industry and the merit of 
, _ | the proposed plan of relief. Only a little further exposure of 
A\ the fallacy of the subsidy program will be necessary to make 
ae it possible to get the remedial program proposed above under 
; Way. 
= The Meat Shortage 
| Ast MONTH we commented at some length on this mat- 
animal: ter under the heading “Ceilings and Subsidies,” calling 
as esll- | attention particularly to the basic causes of the growing meat 
pa shortage. Meanwhile OPA has been trying rather frantically 
e ns to improve distribution through the medium of numerous 
oan restrictive orders, but as usual has made no more than a ges- 
in 194] UTE in the direction of increasing production, which would 
veweight | 8° to the very root of the problem. 
espite fj Currently the situation is worse than at any previous 
of meal me. Even mine strikes have been reported in West Vir- 
Hon Ps ginia due to inability of the miners to buy meat, and their 
ig an ni complaint is that they must have it to carry on their ard- 
an lous duties. True, there has not been time to tell the result of 
nt above tecent orders. The quota restrictions on local packers have 
bove the reduced the meat supplies even in the heart of important 
8. Live livestock producing areas. Complaints from far and near 
imals irf@ttest to that. But will the meat thus forced into inter- 
less that state channels reach the consumers through normal outlets, 
uction "for will a large portion of it also find its way into the black 
markets? We should soon have the answer. 
)DUCERWuly, 1945 
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The army has recently made some slight reductions in 
set-asides on various types of meat, but in the case of beef 
these reductions are at least partially offset by including 
cow beef (on army taboo list for many years) in their cur- 
rent procurements. 


The stupendous job of coping with the black market is 
just becoming apparent to all. There is so much money in it 
that the risk involved does not seem to dampen the ardor of 
those who have the will to profit excessively without regard 
for the common good. Prohibition enforcement broke down for 
this very reason. The next few weeks will determine the out- 
come of this new front. 


Many people believe that withdrawal of ceilings and ra- 
tioning on meat would result in a marked increase in sup- 
plies in a few weeks or months at most, and, with war pro- 
duction fast being curtailed, that the market would stabilize 
itself on a level not unreasonably high. The industry has 
not advocated this, but either improvement in the situation 
must come quickly or the people will demand an end to pres- 
ent intolerable conditions. 


Ending Controls 


HE most important question about OPA is, how long 

should it continue? It should go on for a year, or until 
right after V-J Day or for, say, 18 months more, are various 
answers. Some even suggest five or more years. Anyway, they 
say, OPA should “hold the line” ’til supply and demand come 
into balance. The last answer assumes that production will 
meet demand at some not too distant date under prices fixed 
early in the war. The OPA has sometimes thus tried to di- 
vorce price and production. If a ceiling was shown to have 
slowed down production, the answer was that OPA’s job 
was fixing prices; that you must see the WFA or WPB about 
production. 


This separation of supply and demand from prices is 
fallacious. If price is too low, production declines; if price is 
too high, demand slackens and production declines. The nor- 
mal exists somewhere between these two factors. That, 
roughly, is the way our economic system operates normally. 
Price, in fact, may be said to regulate production and con- 
sumption. But how can normal production and consumption 
come about when a frozen price level is inserted between the 
two—supply and demand? Marked changes have taken place 
during the war years in both the producers’ and the con- 
sumers’ camps. Until the two can get together through the 
medium of a price that reflects the attitude of each, no nor- 
mal condition can exist. 


Probably as good a suggestion as has been made in the 
discussions about renewal of OPA legislation is the one 
which would limit the law to a year, for it would permit 
us to see what part OPA should play in our economy a 
year from now. If it should be found, for instance, that 
high cost of production under fixed wartime ceilings is limit- 
ing output of a commodity that otherwise could be supplied 
more nearly to fill demand, then, perhaps, the law could be 
changed to allow price to function to correct the trouble. Ad- 
justment of prices must have a part in the attempt to go back 
to the sought-for normal. Normal supply and demand may be 
some time coming, at least in the case of certain com- 
modities, if the transition from war to post-war is to be 
made by the way of the frozen price formula. 


Most people are in accord with the spirit of the fight 
against inflation, but many resent the high-handed arbitrary 
tactics of OPA. Unless its policy changes, it seems safe to 
predict that the life of OPA after V-J Day will be very short 
regardless of whether or not supply has reached the point 
where it meets demand without a big boost in price. 









CATTLE IN MONTANA 


By VIRGIL V. PETERSON 


Research Associate, Western Range Cattle Industry Study 


ONTANA, WITH ITS BALMY 

“chinook winds capable of dispelling 
winter in a half day,” has for nearly a 
century blandished men with their bovine 
herds to its rich grass-studded steppes 
and its beautiful river and mountain val- 
leys. With all the enticements of a free 
and unrestricted range, low cost of pro- 
duction and a good market, the cattle 
business invariably risked the hazards of 
long and arduous winters often unaccom- 
panied by the “chinooks,” of prairie and 
forest fires more devastating than bliz- 
zards, of droughts that caused mass 
migrations of stock, of predacious ani- 
mals that could—and sometimes did— 
strip a man of his profits in a single 
night, and of marauding aborigines 
maddened by the loss of their finest 
buffalo range to imposing interlopers. 


Due to its geographical position Mon- 
tana became a trifocal point of the early 
cattle drives from the east, principally 
from Illinois and Missouri; those from 
the south originating in Texas and 
Mexico, and the ones from the west, 
composed of cattle shipped around Cape 
Horn or through the Panama Canal and 
up to the west coast of Oregon from 
whence they were driven to the lush 
grasslands of the upper confluences of 
the Missouri River. 


Although it is probable that cattle 
raising had its beginning in Montana as 
early as 1832, the first actual record of 
a beef herd was of one located in the 
Deer Lodge Valley in 1853 and owned by 
John Grant. These he had obtained on 
the Oregon Trail, no doubt by trade 
with westward migrants. In 1865 he 


“Roping a Wolf” (left) and “Wound Up,” two graphic examples of the work of Charley Russell, Missourian whose ar 
talents flowered in the Montana cow country. 


disposed of his holdings to Conrad Kohrs 
who later became one of the most suc- 
cessful cattlemen in Montana. The 
Stuart brothers, Granville and James, 
Virginians of Scottish parentage, came 
to Montana in the backwash of disap- 
pointed gold-seekers from California. 
Seeing the grazing possibilities in the 
Bitterroot River Valley, Granville Stuart 
purchased footsore oxen on the Oregon 
Trail at Fort Hall, Idaho Territory, for- 
aged them for a year and sold or traded 
them as fat beeves. The discovery of 
gold in western Montana brought hordes 
of miners into the area, and for a time 
practically all the cattle raised in Mon- 
tana Territory were consumed by its 
recently acquired population. To help 
meet this new demand the first Texas 
trail herd, consisting of 600 longhorns, 
were driven to Montana in 1866 by 
Nelson Story, who made the long trek 
over the Bozeman Trail. This was the 
beginning of a fabulous Texas trail herd 
commerce destined to attain phenomenal 
proportions in the following 20 years. 

With 38,000,000 acres of grazing land 
available in the vast domain encompassed 
by Montana, the livestock industry made 
a tremendously rapid growth from 1867 
to 1886, there having been 67,000 head 
of cattle in the Territory at the begin- 
ning of the period and 1,050,000 head at 
its close—an increase of over 1,400 per 
cent. The profits were more enticing 
than those derived from gold mining. 
According to contemporary authority, 
any enterprising individual with $1,000 
or less could get a start by purchasing 
Oregon cattle at $10.50 per head, drive 
them to the Montana range and by 





skillful maneuvering be independent jy 
10 or 12 years. The estimated cost of 
producing a steer worth $30 was about 
$3.50. The average losses from storms 
for 12 years prior to 1880 were placed at 
2 per cent per annum. During the summe 
of 1880 more than 60,000 head of cattle 
were brought in from Washington and 
Oregon—in the main purchases of Mop. 
tana business men who planned op, 
and in many cases, realized, a profit of 
from 25 to 35 per cent per annun, 
Banking institutions did a thriving bugi- 
ness on loans to cattlemen at interes 
rates ranging from 114 to 2 per cent 
per month. 

Eastern, British, and Scottish capital. 
ists were soon attracted to this “bho. 
nanza.” Cattle companies were formed 
by absentee owners who appointed ex- 
perienced stockmen to assume the ful] 
responsibility of management. Such man- 
agers were compensated with a share 
of the increase of the herd, this varying 
from one-fifth to one-half. Cowboys 
were available at the rate of $40 per 
month plus board. The range was open 
to anyone who wished to declare his 
intentions by inserting a notice in the 
nearest weekly newspaper, giving his 
brand and describing by “metes and 
bounds” the boundaries of his range. 
This same description was recorded in 
the Territorial Brand Book, the first of 
which was issued in 1872 by the clerk 
of the Supreme Court at Virginia City, 
listing 245 brands. Piratical intrusions 
were frowned upon and those engaging 
in such practices were ostracized from 
the annual “roundup.” 


With the rapid growth of the industry 
the cattlemen soon sought an outside 
market. Chicago was the most logical 
outlet for distribution eastward. In 1874 
the first drive was made from western 
Montana to Ogden, Utah, from where 
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nt inf cattle were shipped to the Chicago mar- 
st of f ket. Most of the shipments from eastern 
about} yontana were made from Pine Bluffs, a 
torms§ station on the Union Pacific about 40 
ced at miles east of Cheyenne. Drives to this 
mmer point from the Sun River Valley took 
cattle about two months, the usual route being 
‘ to follow the Yellowstone River to Fort 
d a Custer, thence via Forts McKinney, 
‘fit of | Reno, and Fetterman. Feed and water 
nnum, |were plentiful on this route, conse- 
‘busi: | quently the stock arrived at market in 
terest | excellent condition, usually during Octo- 
r cent ber or November. This practice con- 

tinued until the completion of the North- 
apital- Jern Pacific Railway in 1883. 





s “bo- ] Evidences of overstocking of the range i 4 \. OF Bi 
ormed | pecame apparent as early as 1880. New- Fe sy ola Mien "WAITING FOR AGHINOOK"OR “THE LAST OF FIVE THOUSAND? * 
ad x. en wexe discouraged, but the range % ae <7 YOO Bete ROMEATE HELE ti 48 
le full | being free, no one could be barred. The 

hman- | United States government offered no This vivid picture, on a post card, was C. M. Russell’s eloquent reply to Helena 

share |-ontrol, consequently the initiative was °WNers about condition of their cattle in the tragic winter of 1886. 

arying |with the cattlemen who soon organized 
whoys Jin an attempt to secure self-imposed ter set in on Nov. 16—about six weeks surroundings of the newly created 
40 per |\imitations and restrictions as a solution earlier than normal—they were in poor city of Great Falls. It was during 
Ss open lio the already saturated range. The Physical condition and ill-prepared as this tragic winter that Charley 
re his |sirst such organization was the Shonkin never before to meet a prolonged season Russell, 
in the | stock Association consisting of leading of deep snow and cold weather. Against 
1g his |cattlemen from the Shonkin, Arrow the hope of the most optimistic, the foyndation for his later fame as an art- 
s and |Greek, Highwood and Belt ranges. It Winter continued unabated, penetrating jist of the cow country. His painting en- 
range. | was founded in July, 1881, at Fort Ben- blizzards and temperatures unheard of {itieq “Qlast of the Five Thousand.” 
ded in |ton, At Miles City in October, 1883, the >y even the pioneer cattlemen—“even 
irst of |Fastern Montana Live Stock Association white owls from the Arctic appeared.” 
2 clerk |was formed and six months later the Starving cattle streamed into the 











a young Missourian who 
had taken a job as a rider, laid the 


which depicts a gaunt steer standing in 
a drift with a coyote near by, was the 
result of an inquiry concerning their 





a City, idea of the Montana Stockgrowers As- 3 e villages rummaging for feed. cattle made by mail by Kaufman and 
rusions | sociation was conceived. Organization 53 = It is said that 5,000 invaded (Continued on Page 29) 
gaging }was finally effected in April, 1885, at «4 & 
1 from |which time it combined with the Miles a? ¢ 

City group. In 1884 the Board of Live zz 3 PRICE AND OD c} ION OFICATTLE | | 
idustry } Stock Commissioners was created and # = | ne me |e 
outside empowered to issue and record brands, 1700 DN" 
logical Jto appoint brand inspectors at the ship- - 1944 





In 1874} ping points and markets, to formulate j¢99 99 pt i 
western fand recommend legislation, to name EERE 
where stock detectives and stock inspectors for  s00 
each county (the latter had power to 
quarantine and exterminate diseased an- 1400 700 
imals) and in general supervise the 
tattle interests of the Territory. These '500 
new controls, however, did little to pre- 
pare the cattlemen against the vagaries 200 600 
of the weather and a glutted market. A 
warning was sounded in the winter of = Ses entre 
1880-81 when the prolonged sub-zero 1000 500 
temperatures and excessive snow hiked 
the usual 2 per cent losses to 7 and 8 
ber cent. For the next five years condi- 
tions grew steadily worse. In 1885 the 800 400 
® {Chicago market was flooded with stock 
and prices hit a new low. President 700 — 
Cleveland had canceled the stock leases 
of the cattlemen on the Oklahoma In- 600 300 
dian Territory, thus crowding more cattle : 
mto the Montana range. Finally, in the 500 a 
‘summer of 1886, drought parched the : ‘s 
jrairies and the grass began to die in 400 200 
luly. Fires swept the ranges, leaving a 
uffocating pall of smoke, ashes and 00 
alkali dust. Streams and watering holes /\ | i Ar Y oe | 4 
‘fied up and what water remained in the = = 
reeks became so alkaline that stock re- Lb he ce ad ee 
fused to touch it. Herds were shifted ” 
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The Marquis de Mores and 
His Cattle Empire 


By MARGUERITE RIORDAN 


ESTERN HISTORY CLAIMS NO 

more romantic figure than the Mar- 
quis de Mores, a handsome, dashing, 
reckless young Frenchman who came to 
the Dakota Territory in the spring of 
1883. He planned to build a packing 
business that would startle the world. 
He dreamed of becoming emperor of 
France and, in order to further that 
ambition, he determined to become cat- 
tle king of the world. He founded no 
cattle empire second to none in the 
world, nor did he gain the wealth by 
which he hoped to put himself on the 
French throne, when he should have 
overthrown the republic and restored 
the monarchy. He found only violence, 
disappointment and failure, and in the 
end—death. 

The Marquis de Mores was one of 
the most fascinating adventurers the 
world has ever known. He was reck- 
less and rash but he was a “fighter 
from hell.” He strode across France, 
the United States, China, France again 
and then Africa; and in each of these 
lands he left the echo of his passing. 

Antoine de Vallombrosa was the son 
of a count and remotely in line for the 
French throne. He was a graduate of 
St. Cyr, the French military school, and 
he could name his noble ancestors back 
over five centuries. He was dashing and 
handsome, tall and straight, very mus- 
cular and athletic, with black hair and 
mustache. He met the lovely red-haired 
Medora von Hoffman, the daughter of 
a wealthy New York banker and fell 
madly in love with her. They were 
married in the “Church of the Stained 
Window” (Verrerie) at Cannes, Feb. 
15, 1882. 

The marquis went into his father-in- 
law’s New York bank. He was inter- 
ested in making money, but banking did 
not appeal to him. He was too adven- 
turous for such a tame existence. How- 
over, he did see that the cattle industry 


red 
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The million-dollar packing plant at Medora, N. D., which burned in 1907. 
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was not only the most important but 
also the most remunerative and, while 
he was ambitious, he never forgot that 
he was in line for the French throne. 
A huge cattle kingdom would finance 
the overthrow of the French Republic 
and the restoration of the monarchy 
with himself as king. De Mores was 
astute enough to realize that such an 
undertaking would require an enormous 
amount of money. 

De Mores had heard of the Dakota 
Territory from a cousin who had hunted 
in the Bad Lands the previous year. 
With his usual impetuosity, he decided 
to go into the Dakota Territory to deter- 
mine if his plan was practical. Accord- 
ingly, the marquis, accompanied by his 
valet, arrived in Little Missouri in April 
of 1883. The country was even then 
known to tourists and much earlier the 
French trappers and traders had writ- 
ten across one of the rude maps, “This 
is bad country to travel.” The region 
was called Pyramid Park and the mar- 
quis noted the entrancingly green val- 
leys branching off from the river, in 
which cattle roamed knee deep in the 
lush buffalo grass. He was convinced 
that this was an ideal place in which 
to establish his cattle kingdom and went 
forward with his plans. 

When it was rumored that “a crazy 
Frenchman” was planning to scatter 
millions there in the Bad Lands, men of 
all sorts began to drift in. Many of 
these were the dregs of society—reck- 
less, greedy men who lived by gambling 
and thievery of every sort. 


A Questionable Friendship 


Jake Manders (which by the way was 
not his real name) was by all odds one 
of the most treacherous of all these 
desperate wicked men. He was said to 
have been implicated in many a shady 
deal and several murders were attrib- 
uted to him, but the hand of the law 





The marquis in front of his chateau. 





was light and far away, and he con- 
tinued to flourish. Perhaps the mar- 
quis was drawn to him by this question- 
able power of his; but, whatever the 
reason, de Mores made this crafty Iago 
his confidant and was said to take coun- 
sel with him at times. 

De Mores formed the Northern Pa- 
cific Refrigerator Car Company, incor- 
porated to operate in five territories 
and nine states. Attempting to buy 
land, he was told that there was no 
room for his enterprise in that country. 
The marquis responded by buying what 
was known as Valentine scrip, or sol- 
diers’ rights. Accordingly, on Apr. 1, 
he pitched his tent and founded the 
town of Medora, named for his beauti- 
ful wife, whom the cowboys called “the 
Queen of the Bad Lands.” 

There was opposition to de Mores 
from the first. The hunters did not like 
“dudes” of any sort, and foreign “dudes” 
were especially objectionable to them. 
Then, too, the marquis’ plans interfered 
with their untrammeled existence, for 
the coming of cattle meant the flight 
of the deer and the antelope—which 
meant the end of their carefree life. 


All that remains of the establishment is the chimney. 
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The marquis tried to be friends with 
them but they would have none of his 
friendship. , ; ; 

“J am sorry,” said the marquis, with 
disarming sincerity. “I desire to be 
friends with every man.” 

He bought scrip that he used to a 
width of five miles on each side of the 
river and its branches to a depth of 25 
to 30 miles, thus obtaining an almost 
seignorial control of the country at a 
cost of $32,000, as his 45,000 acres ef- 
fectively controlled 8,000,000 acres since 
he had the water rights. This put all 
the other grazers at his mercy. 

Trainloads of building material 
chugged into Medora. Within a month 
this brick-and-frame town was going up 
faster than even the phenomenal gold 
camps. He built a 28-room chateau for 
the marquise and himself on a bluff 
several hundred feet above the river, 
opposite the town. In Medora he built 
a chapel to worship in, a brick hotel, 
and then a school (for the settlers were 
pouring in) and finally a $1,000,000 
packing plant. 

Although the chateau was a frame 
structure, it was the most lavishly fur- 
nished home in the Northwest. Oriental 
rugs and bearskins covered the floors. 
Sheraton chairs and tables formed strik- 
ing contrast to other pieces of furniture, 
hand-hewn from the cottonwoods along 
the river. The rooms might have been 
the home of any French nobleman, not- 
withstanding the fact that outside the 
door was wilderness. 


’ 


Plans Grow Apace 


The marquis felt that he could put 
the four great packing companies out 
of existence by supplying meats to the 
consumers direct from the range. He 
would kill the animals right on the 
range and sell his meat from his own 
markets in the East. The foundation 
of his retail sales was the National Con- 
sumers’ Meat Company which built cold 
storage warehouses in Bismarck, James- 
town, Fargo, Duluth, St. Paul and other 
northwestern cities, and established meat 
markets in Chicago, New York and Bos- 
ton. The company had a capital of $10,- 
000,000. The marquis advertised that he 


was eliminating the middleman. He 
opened three meat markets in New York 
City where he sold meat well under the 
prevailing price, but he soon found that 
he could not compete with established 
packers, who were benefiting by secret 
freight rebates. In addition to this he 
had only grass beef, which was mar- 
keted in the fall and, too, his customers 
were distrustful of frozen beef. . . 
Thus, he was continually beset by 
trouble. 


No one will ever know whether Man- 
ders deliberately planned to secure a 
hold on the marquis, but if he did his 
plans were more successful than those 
of wiser men. He drew the marquis 
into a quarrel of his own with a hunter 
named Frank O’Donald and his two 
friends, John Reuter, known as “Dutch 
Wannigan” and Riley Luffsey. The 
marquis was too trusting for his own 
good; he was also “land hungry” and 
not too tactful concerning the rights 
of others. Manders carried tales from 
O’Donald to de Mores and back again. 
Finally he reported that O’Donald was 
becoming hostile. De Mores said, ‘What 
shall I do?” 


“Look out and have the first shot.” 


The marquis consulted the Mandan 
magistrate, to whom he told his story 
and again asked advice. 

“Why, shoot,’ counseled the magis- 
trate. 

Friends tried to dissuade de Mores 
from returning home, but he insisted. 

“Why?” queried his friends. 

“William is there. William is my 
valet. I cannot leave William in the 
lurch.” So, smiling his charming smile, 
he returned to William. 

In the fracas that followed, O’Donald 
and “Wannigan” were wounded and 
Riley Luffsey was killed. Manders 
charged that the hunters had started 
hostilities, so he had them arrested on 
a charge of manslaughter. 

Another version of the murder is that 
de Mores antagonized the hunters, when 
he started fencing his land. Many peo- 
ple did not like him; neither did they 
believe his claim that he was in line 
for the French throne. Fencing his 


land was the last straw. So his fences 
were cut. He had them mended. They 
were cut again and threats were made 
against his life. The marquis was no 
coward, but he wished to avoid trouble, 
so he appealed to the sheriff at Mandan 
for the arrest of the troublemakers. 
The sheriff could not come but he sent 
his deputy, whom the men bluffed out. 
The marquis, thinking that the deputy 
had been overpowered or perhaps killed, 
attempted to make the arrests. In the 
shooting that followed, Luffsey was 
killed. 


There was still another story: On 
June 26, 1883, Frank O’Donald, a buf- 
falo hunter and some of his friends 
began shooting up Medora. They fired 
bullets into several of the buildings, 
including the chateau. O’Donald was in 
this way expressing his objections to 
the marquis’ huge domain, and the ex- 
tension of the sheep and cattle enter- 
prise. De Mores notified Sheriff Har- 
mon at Mandan. When O’Donald and 
his two pals, “Dutch Wannigan” and 
Riley Luffsey, heard of it, they be- 
sieged the marquis in his chateau. When 
the sheriff arrived in Medora with a 
posse, he was met by Howard Eaton. 
The marquis and an employee, Frank 
Miller, also started to meet the train. 
They were attacked by O’Donald, Luff- 
sey and Wannigan. In the melee, and 
before the sheriff and his posse could 
arrive, Luffsey was killed. 


Excitement ran high. No doubt other 
men had been killed but this was dif- 
ferent. The marquis was arrested and 
acquitted, but “Dutch Wannigan” and 
O’Donald were imprisoned. The mar- 
suis was charged with first degree 
murder. He fought the case for two 
years, but it was the beginning of the 
end for him. 


A New Venture 


De Mores then decided to go into the 
sheep business. The Haupt brothers pro- 
tested, but he overruled their protests. 
The hunters and cattlemen were angry 
and aghast as sheep and more sheep 
began to pour into the Bad Lands. How- 
ever, the marquis tempered their indig- 
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The chateau: “Outside the door was wilderness” but “the room might have been in the home of any French nobleman” 
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A Brown Swiss bull is unloaded at the port of Callao, in Peru. He is one of 60 
such animals purchased in the United States by a food mission making a study in 
this country with a view to improving Peruvian dairy breeds. 


nation somewhat by offering them a 
share in this latest enterprise. “His 
plan,” says a guidebook of the Northern 
Pacific published during that summer 
of 1883, “is to engage experienced herd- 
ers to the number of 24, to supply them 
with as many sheep as they may desire, 
and provide all the necessary buildings 
and funds to carry on operations for a 
period of several years. At the end of 
this time a division of the increase is 
to be made from which alone the mar- 
quis is to derive his profits.’”’ He had 
no trouble in finding the 24 herders, 
and he supplied them with as many 
sheep as they desired. Each man signed 
a contract and let the sheep wander 
where they would. The men ate mutton 
with relish, and complained to the mar- 
quis of the depredations of the coyotes. 
One, more honest than the rest, went 
to "Herman Haupt and told him that 
the wethers had no teeth to nibble with 
and were bound to die of starvation. 
Haupt rode from ranch to ranch, ex- 
amining the sheep, and found that 6,000 
out of 12,000 were too old to survive; 
he advised that they be slaughtered at 
once. The marquis refused to kill them, 
but by the beginning of September the 
sheep were beginning to die. 


Meanwhile the marquis was extending 
his business in a way to stir the imag- 
ination of any community. He built 
slaughter-houses in Miles City, in Bil- 
lings; he established offices in Brain- 
erd, in St. Paul and Duluth. He built 
refrigerator plants and storehouses in 
Mandan, Bismarck, Vedalles and Port- 
land. His plan was practical on the 
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surface. It was to slaughter beef to 
be consumed along the Northern Pacific 
railway west of St. Paul right there on 
the range, for he argued that to send a 
steer on the hoof from Medora to Chi- 
cago and send it back again in the form 
of beef to Helena or Portland was sheer 
waste of the consumer’s money in 
freight. A steer, traveling for days in 
a crowded car, has a way of shrinking 
10 per cent in weight. Also, it is cheaper 
to ship a live steer than a dead one. 
The plan was greeted enthusiastically 
all along the line and the company ex- 
ploiting the scheme was presented with 
all the land it wanted. 

De Mores kept his head during this 
publicity. He had great charm, but his 
business acumen was less noticeable. It 
was said that by the time his first 
slaughterhouse was in operation he 
had spent $300,000. 


More Trouble for de Mores 


Meanwhile the sheep were dying by 
the hundreds every week. Of the 12,000 
turned loose on the range the preceding 
summer half were dead by the middle 
of January. There were rumors that 
the enemies of the marquis had used 
poison. If the marquis took any stock 
in these tales, the Haupt brothers did 
not. They knew it was a physical im- 
possibility to poison 6,000 head of sheep 
scattered over 10,000 square miles of 
country. They were by this time thor- 
oughly out of patience with their noble 
partner who for some time past had 
been proving himself quite a care. They 


(Continued on Page 18) 





GRAZING FEE HEARINGS 


Hearings were held in May and June 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, and Albuquer- 
que, N. M., at Phoenix, Ariz., Ely, Ney, 
Boise, Ida., and Baker and Burns, Ore, 
in connection with the Grazing Sery-. 
ice’s proposal to impose 200 per cent 
increases on grazing fees. At Salt 
Lake, Director C. L. Forsling was the 
sole witness appearing in defense of 
the proposal; he had no answer to the 
stockmen’s request that he issue a 
statement to the effect there would be 
no increase, though he stated repeatedly 
that the main goal of the hearings was 
the definite determination of what con- 
stituted a “reasonable” Taylor grazing 
fee. 

Director Forsling took the position 
that the Taylor grazing districts had 
been of value to the stockmen in that 
competition for range had been sharply 
reduced, and that value of the range 
had been further enhanced by the in- 
stallation of improvements such as 
watering places, fences and roads. 

Speaking on behalf of the American 
National Live Stock Association, Presi- 
dent A. D. Brownfield of Deming stated 
flatly in Albuquerque that “we do not 
feel now is the time to raise the fees” 
for two reasons—first, the interior sec- 
retary’s promise that no fee change 
would be made for the duration and, 
second, that feed and labor costs have 
risen but livestock prices have been held 
down. He described the fee controversy 
as “the first time there has been a dif- 
ference of opinion” between the ranch- 
ers and the Grazing Service, which he 
commended for its work up to now in 
stabilizing the livestock industry. A 
suggestion that title to Taylor grazing 
lands be given to ranchers who have 
used and improved them was stamped by 
Mr. Brownfield as liable to “wreck the 
economy.” He also described as un- 
feasible a proposal that grazing fees 
vary in accordance with market price 
of livestock. 

Characterizing the present situation 
as “unfair”, Rancher Albert K. Mitchell 
of Albert testified that profits of the 
two ranches he manages were 40 to 53 
per cent smaller last year than the 
year before, because stock prices re- 
mained pegged practically at 1942 lev- 
els while feed and labor costs went up. 

Another of the prominent New Mex- 
ico witnesses was Floyd Lee, president 
of the New Mexico Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. Criticizing overlapping and 
duplicated authorities, he urged a com- 
pletely reformulated federal land policy 
to coordinate the work of the numer- 
ous agencies now extant. 

As reported in the National Wool 
Grower, G. N. Winder, president of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
making the principal statement for his 
group, offered the following recommen- 
dations for handling the fee question: 
(1) That no increase in fees be made 
now or at any time in future unless 
livestock interests are first given an 
opportunity to make an _ independent 
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survey covering the entire situation; 
(2) that no increase in fees be made 
without the approval of the National 
Advisory Board Council; (3) that the 
Congress take immediate action to pro- 
vide that all fees collected be diverted 
toward the cost of administering the 
Taylor Act—provided also that fees 
charged shall not exceed the cost of a 
reasonable amount of administration, 
limit the expansion of the personnel and 
activities of the Grazing Service and 
define the words “reasonable fees” as 
used in the act; (4) that provision be 
made, either by law or rule, to levy a 
special assessment upon the permittees 
for range improvements when and where 
deemed necessary by the local advisory 
board. 

At Albuquerque, E. G. Hayward of 
Cimarron, president of the New Mex- 
ico Cattle Growers Association, declared 
before the Senate committee: “ ... the 
assurance (was) supplied by the secre- 
tary of interior that the Grazing Serv- 
ice would be maintained as a skeleton 
land controlling organization to pro- 
mote proper use of government range. 
This has not been done.” 

At the Salt Lake hearings plans were 
announced for the Forest Service to 
make some reductions in the new 10- 
year permits to be issued in 1946, caus- 
ing further alarm among the stockmen. 

* ok * 

(Opponents to the raise in grazing fees 
subsequently gained a point, with the 
announcement by Interior Secretary 
Harold L. Ickes in June that no changes 
will be made until the range appraisal 
study commenced in 1940 can be com- 
pleted. No definite indication has been 
given as to when this might be; the 
study was halted in 1941 because of 
the manpower shortage, which still con- 
tinues to block competition.—Ed.) 


LIVESTOCK IN PERU 


ERU, BASICALLY A HEALTHY 

country for livestock (the Humboldt 
current and the altitude temper trop- 
ical heat) at present is seeing an in- 
sufficient domestic production of meat, 
butter, cheese, eggs and animal fats to 
meet local consumption demands. The 
country needs and wants to increase its 
food supply. To provide Lima and Cal- 
lao with an adequate meat supply, for 
instance, 10,000 more head of beef cat- 
tle per year are needed. 

According to the statistical summary 
of Peru published by the Peruvian Min- 
istry of Finance and Commerce, the 
livestock population of the country is 
estimated at: 2,332,909 for cattle; 13,- 
829,515 for sheep; 688,696 for hogs, 
and 931,254 for goats. More than 95 
per cent of the cattle are of native 
stock, known as “chusco” or ‘“criollo.” 
The price of beef cattle is from 300 to 
350 soles per animal, which comes, 
roughly, to between $45 and $55 in 
American money. 

The largest numbers of purebred cat- 
tle have been brought into Peru from 
Argentina and Chile; only a relatively 
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small number is imported from the 
United States. It is estimated that even- 
tually 1,000,000 more producing animals 
will be needed to make Peru a self- 
sufficient cattle country. Dairying also 
has possibilities of further expansion— 
the consumption of milk is at present 
necessarily very low. 


Fodder problems in Peru are serious, 
but agriculturists say they could be 
remedied by improving some of the pas- 
tures and making more concentrated 
foods available. 

Hog-raising is receiving more and 
more attention from farmers and busi- 
nessmen in Peru and some of the best 
and largest hog farms in the world are 
to be found in Peru. There are now sev- 
eral packing plants for the production 
of pork products, all doing a flourish- 
ing business, 

Under the leadership of the minister 
of agriculture, who is himself one of 
Peru’s important livestock producers, a 
general livestock project has been or- 
ganized with the resulting accomplish- 
ments—construction of quarantine sta- 
tions at two points with additional ones 
planned for; provision for special hoof- 
and-mouth disease control programs; 
purchase and importation of animals 
for breed improvement of cattle and 
hogs, and of eggs for poultry better- 
ment; institution of projects for advis- 
ing and assisting farmers in problems 
of vaccination, culling, etc. Over-all de- 
velopment of the Peruvian livestock in- 
dustry is one of the key projects of the 
Inter-American Food Production Serv- 
ice, established by the Peruvian govern- 
ment with the co-operation of the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs. 
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ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


Thirty Bureau of Dairy Industry 
bulls are among those in service for 
the practice of artificial breeding, and 
it is estimated that they are contrib- 
uting their superior breeding worth to 
15 or 20 times as many cows as they 
would otherwise serve. One proved bull 
loaned to a New York association in 
1941 sired about 3,000 calves in a three- 
year period. 

An interesting sidelight in the mat- 
ter of artificial insemination is offered 
by an item in Wallace’s Farmer. No 
figures are available on normal breed- 
ing methods, but experience has shown 
that about one and three-fourths serv- 
ices are required, on the average, when 
artificial means are employed. Records 
which have been kept show that from 
50 to 60 per cent of the cows settle 
after the first breeding; the second serv- 
ice causes 50 per cent of the remaining 
cows to conceive; one-half of those left 
are caught with the third service, and 
so on. 


FARM APPRAISAL SERVICE 


A suggestion has been registered for 
a federally sponsored farm appraisal 
system from which anyone at any time 
and at a reasonable cost could get, on 
a voluntary basis, an appraisal of a 
farm which he wished to buy or sell. 
Said William I. Myers, dean of the 
Cornell College of Agriculture who ad- 
vocated the system in a recent address: 
This “would make available to individ- 
ual buyers some of the knowledge which 
lenders with an appraisal system have 
available to themselves.” He termed it 
“an educational move sorely needed in 
this country.” 
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Cattle pen at Frigorifico Nacional (National Cold Storage Plant) in Callao—a 
characteristically pastoral scene. 
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LIMITED STATE MEETINGS 


Wyoming 


In closing sessions of its annual execu- 
tive meeting at Casper on June 6, the 
Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association 
elected Oda Mason of Laramie to the 
presidency to succeed George A. Cross 
of Dubois. Clarence Gardner of Ther- 
mopolis is the vice-president; Alonzo 
Shreve of Sheridan, the treasurer. Rus- 
sell Thorp of Cheyenne returns to the 
post of secretary and chief brand in- 
spector for the group. 

The association strongly criticized 
creation of the Jackson Hole Monument 
“in complete disregard for the will of 
Congress and the welfare of the state of 
Wyoming” and called for repeal of Sec- 
tion 2 of the Antiquities Act “which af- 
forded the flimsy excuse” for creation of 
the monument. 

Other resolutions opposed the recipro- 
cal trade agreements bill; urged gradual 
elimination of consumer subsidies on 
beef, with corresponding adjustments in 
wholesale and retail prices of the com- 
modity; advised continued heavy ship- 
ments from the range; approved the Bul- 
winkle bill, “which is in the public in- 
terest and provides proper regulation of 
agreements between common carriers;” 
paid respect to President Truman for 
“giving us a new attorney general, sec- 
retary of agriculture, secretary of labor 
and elimination of some of the useless 


government agencies.” 

The association advised continued 
heavy shipments from the range. It 
asked the state legislature to memorial- 
ize Congress, requesting a reduction in 
the minimum selling price of state lands 
to a figure comparable with the selling 
price of privately owned lands. 

The 1946 convention of the Wyoming 
stock growers is scheduled for Laramie. 


Washington 

The Washington Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion met in late May at Toppenish for 
a “school of discussion” of problems 
existing in cattle raising and beef pro- 
duction and the means of overcoming 
such difficulties. Following this formal 
session, the members adjourned to em- 
bark on a tour of ranches in the Yakima 
valley for a study of methods and re- 
sults of various types of operations. 

While on this tour the hundred-odd 
stockmen suddenly decided, under the 
leadership of Vice-President Jidge Tip- 
pett, that the feedlot near Zilla, Yakima 
County, in which they found themselves 
at the moment, was as good a place as 
any to hold an election, and they forth- 
with unanimously placed Ross Woodard 
of Loomis, cattleman and stock horse 
breeder, in the presidency. The vice- 
presidents are: Walter Schrock, Okano- 
gan; Wm. Bennett, Winona; Alan Rog- 





ers, Ellensburg; Jidge Tippett, Asotiy 
Carl Greif, outgoing president, became 
a member of the advisory committe 
composed of past presidents. Round. 


table discussion of range problems ang 
a group of speakers rounded out the 
meeting. 

Omak was approved as the 


lace f 
oe ae L Place for 
next year’s meeting. 


South Dakota 


On June 11 the annual executive cop. 
mittee meeting of the South Dakota 
Stock Growers Association took place jn 
Rapid City. A new set of by-laws was 
adopted, as was also a plan for reward. 
ing convictions on stealing or illegal 
butchering of livestock belonging to 
association members. Because of the 
limited attendance occasioned by ODT 
travel regulations, it was moved and 
carried that all incumbent officers re- 
main in office until a more fairly repre- 
sentative organizational election could 
be held, 


Speakers on the convention program 
included C. H. McNie, general livestock 
agent of the Chicago, North Western 
Railway Company, who explained the 
terms of the Bulwinkle bill relative to 
railroads; I. B. Johnson, director of 
experiment stations, state college, Brook- 
ings; Harry Boyts, livestock commis- 
sioner, Livestock Sanitary Board, Sioux 
City, Ia.; Paul Etchepare of Swift and 
Company’s agricultural research depart- 
ment. 
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process that holds vaccine in the tissues 
and releases it slowly—producing longer, 
more dependable immunity. Get Black- 
legol! Only 10¢ a dose; less in quantities. 
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The single resolution adopted in the 
restricted session recorded the members’ 
support of H. R. 2536, the Bulwinkle 
pill, providing for the continued exclusive 
jurisdiction of the ICC over railroad 
rates “under such additional instructions 
from the Congress as may be appro- 
priate.” It was deemed well to hold in 
abeyance additional resolutions on other 
matters concerning the livestock industry 
which are not in their final stages. 


Montana 


Officers and the executive committee 
of the Montana Stockgrowers’ Associa- 
tion met at Helena last month in a re- 
stricted convention assembly to adopt a 
series of resolutions, chief of which put 
the group on record as opposed to the 
establishment of the Missouri River 
and Columbia River authorities. Others 
included the setting up of a $100 annual 
scholarship at Montana State College 
for animal husbandry studies; protested 
increase in public land grazing fees un- 
til the end of the war or until such time 
as complete studies can be made to de- 
termine the true value of the ranges; 
suggested that the WFA use _ surplus 
horse populations in the state for federal 
lend-lease food aid in European areas, 
and endorsed the resolutions which were 
adopted in the January convention, at 
Denver, of the American National Live 
Stock Association. 

The Montana association, for the first 
time in its 26 years, has named to an 
honorary presidency a man who had not 


previously served as president. This 
recognition of “long and valuable serv- 
ice to the livestock industry of Montana” 
was tendered to E. L. Dana of Cascade 
at the meeting. 


Oklahoma 


Cattlemen of Oklahoma’s Osage County 
recently attended a pasture-herd tour at 
Pawhuska and a session of discussion 
covering current problems of the indus- 
try. They heard A. D. Brownfield of 
Deming, N. M., president of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, 
state his belief that subsidies should be 
eliminated now so cattle might be 
absorbed on a market that is hungry for 
animals backing up on the farm. Agri- 
culture Dean W. L. Blizzard of the state 
school of agriculture said that success 
in the beef cattle business rests on the 
foundations of business judgment and 
cattle knowledge. He stressed the value 
of uniformity and suggested that one of 
the things the man just starting a com- 
mercial herd needs to watch is this 
quality in both type and breeding. 

An auction sale held in connection with 
the event resulted in the purchase of 
$604,000 worth of war bonds. 


Nebraska 


The importance of a united front for 
stockmen operating in the present times 
was stressed before the annual meeting 
of the Nebraska Stock Growers Asso- 
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ciation at O’Neill in mid-June, when 
President Irwin Adamson addressed the 
opening session. Other speakers heard 
in the course of the convention included 
American National Secretary F. E. Mol- 
lin; Harry B. Coffee, president of the 
Omaha Union Stock Yards; R. C. Pol- 
lock of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, Chicago; John C. Milton 
of the American Meat Institute; Gov- 
ernor Dwight Griswold; Wardner 
Scott; President Edward Wilson of Wil- 
son and Company, Chicago; P. O. Wil- 
son, secretary of the Joint Live Stock 
Committee, Chicago; Thomas Wilson of 
Wilson and Company. 

The present officers of the associa- 
tion were retained for the ensuing year. 
They include President Adamson, Vice- 
President Chris Abbott of Hyannis and 
W. Allison Johnson, secretary-treasurer, 
of Alliance. 

A steady rain at the site of the 
meeting did not dampen the optimism 
of some of the speakers, or the energy 
of the members who could attend. Be- 
cause of the uncertainty of conditions, 
no meeting place was chosen for 1946. 
The list of resolutions which the group 
adopted mirrored their over-all attitude 
toward current problems and measures 
awaiting legislative action. Briefly, 
these called for a plan to withdraw sub- 
sidy payments in a gradual way while 
purchasing power is such as to keep con- 
sumption high at prices that mean sta- 
bility to the cattle industry; suggested 
a “fair increase” in the retail ceilings 
on A and AA beef to encourage feed- 
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ing; urged Congress to make Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson “authority in 
food distribution, processing, ceilings, 
prices, etc.;” opposed any price support 
program because of consequent further 
regimentation of the industry; urged 
maintenance of adequate tariff protec- 
tion; demanded continuation of sanitary 
embargoes against foot-and-mouth dlis- 
ease; favored the Bulwinkle bill to ciar- 
ify the intent of Congress in regulation 
of carriers; opposed the proposed MVA; 
urged support of the National Live 
Stock Tax Committee; commended the 
Meat Board, and thanked Harry B. Cof- 
fee of the Omaha Stock Yards Co. for 
support in the western meat rate case. 

Members of the junior stock growers’ 
organization, meeting in connection with 
the major group, elected Joy Fairfield, 
Merriman, president; Bill Arnot, Merri- 
man, vice-president, and Gladis Gerdes, 
Alliance, secretary-treasurer. Because 
of ODT travel restrictions, attendance 
at the junior sessions was much lighter 
than usual, 


Colorado 

“The way to kill the black market in 
meat and relieve the present tight meat 
situation is to increase production,” 
members of the Colorado Stockgrowers 
and Feeders Association meeting at Can- 
on City June 15-16 decided; and, “This 
can be done by adjustment of the pres- 
ent government meat program and the 
issuance of separate ration points for 
meat.” 





“Better beef” was the pass-word of 
the Intermountain Junior Fat Stock 
Show at Salt Lake City, Utah, June 4-5. 
Stars of the show were 750 beef cattle, 
followed by 225 fat lambs and 100 hogs. 
Highest check of the day went to Milton 
Campbell, 16, of Providence, Utah, seen 
above with the 830-pound steer which 
took top honors, bringing 75 cents a 
pound for a total of $625.50. The young 
man and his widowed mother operate a 
farm while the older boys of the family 
are away in the service of their country. 
Shown also are Louis Salerno and W. A. 
Sharp, Ogden packing company officials. 
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A resolution which reproved the gov- 
ernment for revising or cancelling rul- 
ings under the direct feeder subsidy 
without advance notice declared that 
“the subsidy should have been guaran- 
teed on cattle weighing over 800 pounds, 
grade A or AA, selling for more than 
$13.85 Denver, for a minimum of one 
year from the date the feeder cattle were 
placed on feed.” Opposition to the sub- 
sidy program as a whole was re-stated 
by the stockmen. They also urged remov- 
al of price controls “from any and all 
commodities just as fast as such com- 
modity becomes sufficiently plentiful to 
permit the law of supply and demand 
to operate to keep the price within the 
range of the cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit;” further, the creation 
of one authority to control both OPA 
and WFA. 

The association’s resolutions expressed 
approval of the Joint Live Stock Com- 
mittee’s report outlining methods for 
increasing meat supplies and breaking up 
the black market; pointed out the desire 
of cattlemen to cooperate in the orderly 
marketing of their product this year, as 
last; opposed any increase in grazing 
fees, and the Forest Service policy on 
transferring of permits. 

The association voiced its objection to 
the 50 per cent tariff reduction; urged 
continuance of the Senate subcommittee 
on public lands until constructive legis- 
lation has been initiated by it, “designed 
to correct abuses in public lands admin- 
istration,’ etc. The McCarran bill for 
the condensing of federal expenditures 
and consolidation of agencies and func- 
tions was approved, as were state meas- 
ures for the checking of big game num- 
bers on the Western Slope. 

The livestock men further advocated 
the use of estray money for creation of 
a revolving fund wherewith Colorado 
stockmen could receive, at low cost, vac- 
cine for the control of Bang’s disease 
and urged the filling of the office of 
experienced state brand commissioner by 
means of proper examination. 


New Mexico 

The New Mexico Cattle Growers’ As- 
sociation, in executive session at Albu- 
querque on May 15, passed a resolution 
urging that the creation of the Ordeit 
Project be postponed and that the war 
department then locate the project on 
some desert area where no material in- 
jury to the livestock industry could re- 
sult. The association also favored pass- 
age of H. R. 2536, a bill to make “more 
effective and workable a system of reg- 
ulated competition in transportation.” 
Protest was registered against the plan 
to raise grazing fees, to transfer cuts 
and cuts for distribution and any changes 
in periods of use of seasonal permits 
where they might disrupt the permittees’ 
operation. 





The truck load limit in Texas will be 
raised from 36,000 to 48,000 pounds 90 
days after adjournment of the state’s 
legislature. 








A BRAHMA "JEEP" 


When gas rationing began to look 
serious, Warden Roy Best of the 
Colorado State Penitentiary at Canor 
City (which city was the scene o{ 
the recent meeting of the Coloradc 
Stockgrowers and Feeders Associa. 
tion) did.a bit of planning. He finally 
hit upon an idea that seemed to 
answer his problem. He obtained a 
pair of Brahma calves and had them 
trained for light hauling, for there 
is considerable need for drayage 
about the penitentiary, and gas and 
tires are scarce and hard to get. The 
Brahma team proved most satisfac- 
tory. They were used for hauling 
away the grass mowed from the park 
across the street from the instity- 
tion and for similar chores about the 
“big house.” 

Last summer the Brahma-powered 
jeep was exhibited and demonstrated 
before admiring crowds at the Colo- 
rado State Fair in Pueblo. The Brah- 
mas functioned a bit temperamentally 
because of the crowds and the gen- 
eral excitement, although they are 
usually docile and easily managed. 
Warden Best’s conveyance is quite 
an asset to the penitentiary—and the 
best part of the arrangement is that 
he does not have to worry about gas 
or tire replacements. — MARGUERITE 
RIORDAN. 


GOOD BLUESTEM AND OSAGE 
PASTURES HAVE MORE CATTLE 


The Osage-Blue Stem pastures of Ok- 
lahoma and Kansas are well stocked with 
cattle, with good pasture feed and soil 
moisture conditions, reports Fred Beier 
of the BAE. The two sections received 
about 15 per cent more cattle this spring 
than in 1944 and 10 per cent more than 
in 1948. The supply of wintered-over 
and local cattle is only slightly less than 
a year ago but considerably larger than 
any year from 1939 to 1943. The 1945 
spring movement of cattle into the two 
sections was 380,000 head, compared 
with 330,000 cattle in 1944 and 295,000 
cattle average for 1933-42. Cattle are 
generally in good condition and have 
made good gains. With cattle in good 
condition and good pasture, there is 
some indication that the cattle may move 
a little earlier than last season, with the 
heaviest movement, as usual, in August. 
Pastures in other sections of Kansas and 
Oklahoma carry a large number of cat- 
tle and have good range and pasture 
feed. 


HEREFORD SALES FIGURES 


A release from the American Hereford 
Association shows than an average per- 
head price of $403 has been recorded 
on all Hereford auctions in 1945. The 
first 190 auction sales of registered 
Hereford cattle thus far this year have 
moved 13,182 head for a $5,318,493 total. 
Ten of the sales have averaged over 
$1,000 per head; 27 of them have aver- 
aged over $500. 
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N. Y. MEAT SHORTAGE 


This letter from Secretary F. E. 
Mollin of the American National is taken 
from his correspondence with Mayor F. 
H. LaGuardia of New York City, in a 
section of the country which is suffer- 
ing @ particularly stringent meat short- 
age. The original communication ad- 
dressed to Mr. Mollin by the mayor rep- 
resents his endeaver to obtain any in- 
formation that might aid in handling 
the situation, through consultation with, 
and advice from, men closely associated 
with the meat business at its source. 


_ LETTER OF THE 31st ULTI- 
mo with the enclosed copy of your 
plan to improve the meat situation was 
duly received, and I thank you for it. 
There certainly is much of merit in the 
plan, but there are one or two parts of 
it which we could not endorse. I refer 
particularly to No. IV, wherein you sug- 
gest purchase by the government of alli 
cattle ready for slaughter. This would 
destroy to a large degree the competitive 
market which we have been able to pre- 
serve, to some extent, despite the numer- 
ous regulations of OPA and other gov- 
ernmental agencies. While prices are re- 
strained through the limits imposed in 
these regulations—first, by the over-all 
ceiling, but more explicitly by the com- 
pliance price ranges—there is, neverthe- 
less, a degree of flexibility in all these 
ranges so that cattle with a little better 
turn to them, or which please a particu- 
lar buyer and especially suit his trade, 
still can bring a little premium over the 
run-of-the-mine price. This, as I see it, 
would be destroyed in any attempt to 
make a single agency buyer for all cat- 
tle. Furthermore, with the price deter- 
mined by grade, you would immediately 
put out of business all the commission 
men throughout the country, and, while 
I am not a spokesman for the commis- 
sion men, I feel sure that our industry 
would not welcome the destruction of 
the markets as they now exist. 


We also would particularly protest 
item No. XIII, and feel sure that it 
would bring bad luck to the industry. If 
all meat is to be rationed, as you pro- 
pose in other parts of the plan, then it 
seems to me there is no occasion for es- 
tablishment of meatless days twice a 
week. As you suggest extending the 
rations to restaurants as well as to the 
home consumer, they would have only so 
much meat to use anyway, so why try 
to tell them the days they can use it, 
and establish a practice that might carry 
over for years after the war and be very 
injurious to the whole livestock indus- 
try? That was our experience following 
the last war, and we have hoped not to 
repeat it this time. Despite the apparent 
shortage of meat today, it must be re- 
membered that the over-all production is 
at least 30 per cent above the pre-war 
consumption of meat in this country. 
When the war is over and we have to 
get back largely onto a domestic basis, 
we do not want people educated to eat 
meat on only five days of the week. 
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USE 
PARKE - DAVIS 


KRESO DIP 


NO. 1 


FOR ALL LIVESTOCK, POULTRY 
AND 
FARM BUILDING SANITATIO 


Generations of hogs, cattle, sheep and poultry have 

been cleaned up and disinfected with Kreso Dip 

No. 1. It is an old, proved “stand-by” when animals 

, are cut, infected, or infested with lice, mites and 

a Dip No. 1 povins hars Pree. yon cone oe because 
Sb ae aie jured or discolored in dipping. 

tar disinfectant. On many farms and ranches a tank of Kreso Dip 

W rite for free illus- solution stands ready for the one hundred and one 

trated booklet, clean-up and disinfecting jobs around farm build- 

FarmSanitation. ings—jobs that are forever necessary in the control 

of disease. 


Animal Industry Division 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
DRUG STORES SELLE PARKE-DAVIES PROD UETS 


Mr. Live Stock Producer 


WHEN SHIPPING TO THE LEADING CENTRAL MARKETS, YOU WILL 
FIND IT TO YOUR INTERESTS TO CONSIGN YOUR SHIPMENTS TO 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


Who for 58 years have conducted a 


STRICTLY COMMISSION BUSINESS 


Selling live stock on consignment and making purchases for customers only 
on orders. Please advise us what you plan to ship this season that we may be 
of assistance in finding an outlet for your offerings. For market information 
write our nearest office. 


REMEMBER, WE DO NOT SPECULATE 


Offices at: Chicago, IIl.; Omaha, Nebr.; Kansas City, Mo.; So. St. Paul, Minn.; 
Sioux City, Ia.; So. St. Joseph, Mo.; East St. Louis, [Il.; Fort Worth, Tex.; 
San Antonio, Tex.; Ogden, Utah; Denver, Colo. 


THE CLAY WAY IS THE SAFE WAY 








THE MARQUIS DE MORES 


(Continued From Page 12) 


called a meeting and suggested that the 
company go into liquidation. The mar- 
quis refused to listen to such a sugges- 
tion, so the Haupts compromised by tak- 
ing bonds of the company in exchange 
for their stock, glad to retire from such 
a ticklish situation with skins more or 
less intact. 

It was impossible to make a trip to 
Medora without seeing the _ volcanic 
Frenchman, for he was “the most vivid 
thing on the landscape.” His personal 
appearance would have attracted atten- 
tion in any crowd. The black, curly 
hair, the upturned mustaches waxed to 
needle points, the heavy eyelids, the cool 
arrogant eyes, made an impression when 
viewed against this background which 
was not easily forgotten. His costume, 
too, was bizarre to the point of the fan- 
tastic, for he always seemed to wear 
the widest sombrero and the loudest 
handkerchief, and he went armed like 
a battleship. One afternoon as he was 
returning from the pursuit of a band 
of stampeding cattle a newspaperman 
met him. 

“He was armed to the teeth,” ran the 
report. “A formidable looking belt en- 


circled his waist, in which were stuck 
a murderous looking knife, a large navy 
revolver and two rows of cartridges, 
while in his hand he carried a repeat- 
ing rifle.” 


A Man to Reckon With 


A man who appeared dressed in this 
manner and so equipped would be either 
a master or a joke, in a community like 
Medora. He was never a joke. The real 
reason was that when it came to a 
showdown, the marquis was always 
there. He completely dominated the life 
of the community. The slaughterhouse 
had already been enlarged. A score of 
butchers came from Chicago, and the 
herds came from the range for slaugh- 
tering. The side track was filled with 
empty cars of the Northern Pacific Re- 
frigerator Car Company, which, as they 
were loaded with dressed beef, were 
coupled on fast east-bound trains. 

De Mores had power and money but 
he was never snobbish. He had a 
friendly word for everyone who drifted 
into the company store and_ usually 
“something for the snake bite” as he 
expressed it. He was without vindic- 





THE TARIFF QUESTION 


The tariff question has again set- 
tled down for a three-year period—not 
in the way the cattle industry would 
want it, however. The power over 


trade agreements has been given the 
Executive for another’ three-year 
period, with authority to make fur- 
ther 50 per cent cuts. The cattle in- 
dustry’s position, as expressed by 
American National Secretary F. E. 
Mollin at hearings before both House 
and Senate committees, called for 
protection against foreign competi- 
tion that cattlemen in this country 
cannot possibly meet. It seemed a 
reasonable thing to ask. Under the 
new law, that protection is now still 
based on the promise that tariffs 
will not be lowered when such action 
would damage industry. 

In his appearance before the Senate 
Finance Committee Mr. Mollin showed 
that the cattle industry has expanded 
to a point where last year’s produc- 
tion was 25 per cent greater than the 
average for 1935-39; that numbers 
are dangerously high and at the very 
best cannot be reduced under the 80,- 
000,000 figure this year. The indus- 
try has tried to produce meat for the 
war emergency, and thus has become 
overexpanded; it operates under a 
subsidy to packers that will be taken 
away, Mr. Mollin said. “It seems to 
me that this is unfair . . . Packers 
will have to buy our cattle more 
cheaply and on top of that vou can 
reduce tariff rates another 50 per 
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cent. You can just knock the props 
out from under the whole industry.” 

In what way has the trade treaty 
program affected the cattle industry, 
Senator Bushfield asked. 

Mr. Mollin: “In 1935 the aver- 
age price of western range steers at 
Chicago was $7.30; in 1936, $6.10. I 
don’t say that that was all due to 
Canadian imports, but it was partly 
due to them. If you have more than 
your local market will absorb, it 
doesn’t take much extra competition 
to break the market.” 

On the question of costs of produc- 
tion, Mr. Mollin testified that there 
has been as much difference as 15 
cents a pound between what the army 
has paid for South American canned 
beef in the war emergency and what 
it would cost here. ‘The latest con- 
tract that Argentina has made with 
England shows a price of 9.1 cents 
per pound on chiller beef, which is 
their best quality beef, whereas the 
price in Chicago that the packers get 
on army beef, as I understand it, is 
19.5 cents a pound... The Argen- 
tine beef costs less than half.’ 

These are but a few of the points 
made and questions answered. Mr. 
Mollin concluded: “It was mentioned 
that the British Parliament has to 
approve trade agreements. It is my 
understanding that the same provision 
is made by most of the other coun- 
tries with which we deal. Why we 


can’t do business the same way they 
do has not been explained to me.” 





tiveness for those who opposed him, and 
he was extremely generous to the men 
who worked for him. Incidently, he Was 
learning a great deal. 

Once when he stopped in at a neigh- 
boring ranch for a chat, he turned 
retrospective for a moment and ye. 
marked rather sadly, “If I had known 
a year ago what I know now, Riley 
Luffsey would never have been killed.” 
But it was too late for regrets an 
Riley Luffsey slept on undisturbed op 
Graveyard Butte. Many people said 
that de Mores was self-willed and up- 
willing to take advice, but that was not 
true. His difficulty was that he sought 
advice from the wrong people. 


His idea of a stagecoach line to Dead- 
wood was feasible, for the Medora route 
cut off about 100 miles. Millions of 
pounds of freight were accumulating 
for want of transportation facilities, 
Deadwood was delighted with the pros- 
pect, but de Mores made the mistake of 
selecting two men who were wholly un- 
qualified to complete the work on the 
stageline. Finally he called in a news- 
paperman, Packard, and offered him the 
job. Packard reluctantly took it, saying 
that he had never even seen a stageline. 
However, he did his best and at length, 
in spite of all sorts of delays due to 
lack of funds, lack of equipment and 
shortness of time, he was ready. The 
marquis was to have secured a mail 
contract, without which it was im- 
possible to pay out on the stageline, but 
he failed to do this. Thus the plan went 
the way of the others. 

By 1884 de Mores reached the peak 
of his operations and frontier activities. 
He sheared 14,000 sheep. He grazed 
5,000 head of cattle. He established the 
stageline from Medora to Deadwood. He 
bought 20,000 acres of land near Bis- 
marck for wheat cultivation. To attract 
farmers, he offered each new arrival 
free use of 40 acres of cleared land 
without taxes for a year. 

The marquis had seen that the force 
needed to slaughter 25 head could just 
as easily handle 300 or 400, so he built 
a new slaughterhouse and by the new 
system 100 head were killed daily. Un- 
fortunately the beef proved to be of 
poor quality. The customers neither 
liked the beef, nor would they change 
their habits even at a saving. 


A Murder Charge 

On Aug. 26, 1885, a grand jury in 
Mandan indicted the Marquis de Mores 
for murder in the first degree. This 
was a blow to de Mores although he 
had been told that a certain amount of 
money judiciously placed would quash 
it. The marquis refused to be a party 
to what might prove to be blackmail, 
saying he had “plenty of money for 
defense but not one cent for blackmail.” 
The most thoughtful citizens, seeing the 
impetus he had given that part of the 
West, sympathized with him and felt 
that he had been railroaded. During his 
trial for murder, work had been sus- 
pended at the Medora slaughterhouse, 
for feeling ran high against him. Dur- 
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ing the trial, it was hard to know who 


was telling the truth, if, indeed, anyone 
was—for apparently everyone was try- 
ing to yet a share of de Mores’ money. 
However, he was acquitted. A couple 
of hours after his acquittal one of his 
directors wired him asking when they 


resume operations at the pack- 


would 
ing plant. The marquis prepared the 
following answer to G. W. Sleeper at 
Medora, D. T.: “Will resume killings 
as soon as I can give it my personal 
attention.” 

His lawyer read the telegram and 
advised the marquis to keep it as a 
souvenir, meantime writing another 


message that might not be misconstrued 
by the gun-toting populace of Medora. 
“When the marquis finally realized 
that he could never attain his ambition, 
he and his family sailed for Europe. He 


This was the cooling plant, now long 


started a railroad in China, with the 
idea of tapping China’s vast resources, 
both natural and trade, but was stopped 
by government interference. In France 
his life was turbulent and he fought 
one duel after another, coming into con- 
flict with the law, and plotting for the 
overthrow of the government. He ex- 
posed graft in government. He _ pro- 
posed a home-building program for the 
underprivileged. He espoused the Social- 
istic cause, to the displeasure of his 
family. In 1896 he went to Tunis to 
lead an expedition into the Sudan, to 
incite the Arabs to resist the English 
advance into Africa. 


End of a Fighter 


He was practically alone when he set 
out on this expedition, having at the last 
moment changed his escort of Arabs for 
untrustworthy Touregs. His friends 
begged him not to trust himself to their 
guidance, but he disregarded their warn- 
ing. His camel driver led him into am- 
bush, and when his body was found 
later, there was a ring of dead men 
around him, showing that he had died 
aS gamely as he had lived—a fighter to 
the last. 

When the French abandoned, without 
explanation, the investigation ordered, 
the Marquise de Mores accused the gov- 
ernment of complicity in her husband’s 
death, charging that those who killed 
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him had been native agents under or- 
marquise herself went to 
determined that the assassins 
issued a 
proclamation to the Arabs, asking their 
aid and offering a reward for the three 
were cap- 


ders. The 
Africa, 


be brought to justice. She 


assassins. The murderers 
tured, brought to justice and executed. 
It is said that the marquis was ordered 
to Africa because he was familiar with 
undisclosed secrets of the famed Drey- 
fuss case. 

There was always something grand 
about the marquis’ inability to know 
when he was beaten. His foreign ways 
and his mental attitude made him al- 
ways an outsider in the warm circle of 
democratic men who lived in the Bad 
Lands. Without question he loved the 
Bad Lands, but he seemed fated to step 
on the toes of others. He returned to 


the de Mores family will at last return 
to their one-time empire in the Bad 
Lands. It would be fitting, for across 
the pages of western history there 
strides no more romantic figure than 
the Marquis de Mores, the handsome, 
reckless young Frenchman who hoped 
to found a cattle empire second to none 
in the world, who dreamed of becoming 
emperor of France but who found only 
violence, disappointment and failure. 


SONG OF THE RANGE 


The words that appeal more than 
slogan or sonnet 
Are these, I have no doubt: 
“Come runnin’ an’ get it, or, dog- 
gone it, 
I’ll throw the danged stuff out!” 


—HOWARD HAYNES. 


abandoned, a part of the ambitious de Mores packing empire at Medora. 


the United States in 1889 for the last 
time. 


Monuments and Reminders 


Medora has a de Mores Park and one 
block down main street is a bronze 
statue of the Marquis de Mores. It 
stands in a state park which is a part 
of the De Mores State Park. This land, 
comprising three tracts and including 
about 77 acres, was deeded to the State 
Historical Society of North Dakota in 
1936 by Louis, Count de Vallombrosa, 
the eldest son of the marquis. 

One unit of the park in the north- 
western part of town is the site of the 
de Mores packing plant. The abandoned 
buildings with mammoth refrigerators 
and machinery and mysterious dark 
passages long bore the legend: “RENT- 
FREE TO ANY RESPONSIBLE 
PARTY WHO WILL MAKE USE OF 
THEM.” Fire destroyed them in 1907; 
all that remains today is a tall gaunt, 
yellow brick chimney. 

The de Mores chateau commands an 
excellent view of the town, river and 
bluffs. It is a 28-room, frame structure 
with a wide veranda. It has been re- 
stored and looks today as it did when 
the marquise came there as a bride. 
All furnishings are as she left them. 

Since the European upheaval, the 
heirs have been forced to take refuge 
in the United States, so it may be that 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


The foreign economic administrator 
asserted recently that, from a volume 
standpoint, meat is outstanding among 
the foods received by U. S. servicemen 
under reverse lend-lease in Australia, 
New Zealand, and India; and that we 
have received three-fourths as much 


beef and veal as we have furnished to 
all countries under the lend-lease agree- 
ments. From March, 1941, Australia’s 
share of this meat turned over to Amer- 
ican forces has amounted to 318,544,000 
pounds, and from that country alone our 
troops have received food valued in total 
at $172,375,000. 


The control of cattle liver flukes by 
the synthetic drug hexaclorethane, given 
as a drench, has proved so successful in 
individual herds that stockmen in two 
counties in Utah are now applying the 
treatment on a county-wide scale. The 
method is considered to be more direct, 
effective and economical than previous 
ones used. 


The British civilian meat consump- 
tion of 108.1 pounds in 1944 and esti- 
mated 102.0 pounds in 1945 compared 
with the United States consumption of 
147 pounds and 120 pounds, respectively, 
for the same years. 
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Cattle in Montana 


(Continued From Page 9) 


Stadler of their foreman who was lo- 
cated in the Judith Basin. On seeing the 
inquiry, Russell outlined in water color 
on a postcard this graphic answer, which 
was mailed back to the Helena cattle- 
men as the only response to the query. 
The “chinook” which finally broke the 
spell of winter spread over the plains 
and valleys sometime in March, baring 
the disheartening devastation. An ac- 
count of the casualties was tabulated in 
May and it was estimated that the losses 
in general for Montana were approx- 
imately 60 per cent of their stock. The 
Yellowstone range reported losses up to 





95 per cent, while Nelson Story, now of 
Bozeman, gave his losses as two-thirds 
of his herd. The famed, Scotch-financed 
Swan Land and Cattle Company of 
Wyoming, which had large holdings in 
Montana, filed articles in bankruptcy. 
Of the 39,000 head of cattle owned by 
the Niobrara Cattle Company, but 9,000 
were saved. Theodore Roosevelt, who 
for years had operated property just 
east of the Montana line in Dakota, sold 
his ranch and forsook the cattle busi- 
ness. Most of the small operators also 
reported excessive losses. These losses, 
however, are not reflected in the statis- 
tics of the United States Department of 








Agriculture, which show a loss of some 
60,000 head between the years 1886 and 
1887. Adjustment to this apparent dis. 
crepancy is probably found in the fact 
that during 1887 more than 100,000 head 
of cattle were driven into Montana from 
the south. Methods of accounting for 
stock on the range may also have had 
their effect. Large outfits, especially 
those controlled by absentee owners, util- 
ized the “book count,” in which a record 
of the original number of cattle placed 
on the range was made. Thereafter the 
increase was based on natural expectancy 
minus losses from all causes predicated 
on averages and past experience of 
others. Thus when the “tally” was 
made after the tragic winter, which con- 
sisted of an actual count of the herds, 
many discrepancies for the first time 
became evident and were charged to 
losses. 


Disheartened by this colossal experi- 
ence, many cattlemen sold their herds 
and moved out. Shipments of stock 
streamed into the Chicago market, lest 
a second severe winter should occur and 
greater tolls be taken. Prices continued 
downward until in October, 1887, it was 
reported that Montana cattle were bring- 
ing but $2.50 per cwt.—about $25 per 
head, from which a $6 freight rate had 
to be deducted. Nevertheless, the men 
who remained profited by this tragedy. 
Supplemental feeding was the best safe- 
guard against any such recurrence. By 
1890, 300,000 acres were devoted to the 
raising of hay and a decade later this 
had increased to more than 712,000 
acres. The typical cowboy who had 
ridden the imaginary boundaries now be- 
came a haying hand. 

Crowding of the range was charac- 
terized by numerous methods to elim- 
inate the “squatter” who had no regard 
for assumed prior rights. As a last 
resort, ranchers began fencing their ex- 
propriated properties. Fom 1880 to 1890, 
the production of barbed wire tripled in 


“Jerked Down” depicts famed Artist Russell’s highly descriptive impressions of an early-day Montana roundup scene. 
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“Last Chance or Bust,” motive force 













the United States. Nearly 250,000 acres 
of public domain had been _ illegally 
fenced by 1887. An edict from Grover 
Cleveland ordered all fences on the do- 
main torn down—an edict carried out in 
toto. This controversy with the govern- 
ment extended into the 1900’s. With the 
cattlemen the popularity of fencing di- 
minished to some extent after the diffi- 
cult. winter of 1886-87. Whereas, before 
the era of fencing, the stock could drift 
to shelter, they now crowded against 
the fences where they either starved or 
froze to death. 

After 1890 range practices constantly 
improved. Alfalfa was introduced on a 
larger scale. Grazing and feeding prac- 
tices were augmented. In spite of these, 
the range continued to deteriorate. The 
public domain was closed and govern- 
ment control displaced the open range 
policy, but, unfortunately, this was not 
effective until after damage was done. 

The government encouraged reseeding 
of ranges and rotated grazing. By as- 
sistance of the Taylor Grazing Act and 
other similar provisions of local organi- 
zations in Montana the range is slowly 
but surely receiving a deserved reju- 
venation. 
























Prices and production of cattle in 
Montana have experienced a_ notable 
amount of fluctuation. From the chart 
one can observe a close correlation of 
demand and supply—when_ production 
went down prices went up—the latter 
always showing a lag, which, of course, 
indicates that price is determined by 
supply. In 1934 production climaxed at 
the heretofore unknown peak of 1,700,- 
000 head. A severe drought encouraged 
heavy sales through not only the regular 
markets but the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation. Failure of feed crops in 
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of many a historic covered-wagon trek. 









1936 and 1937 resulted in further reduc- 
tions until in 1938 the number of cattle 
in the state stood at 890,000, a reduction 
of nearly half in four years. As weather 
conditions improved and the demands of 
World War II were felt, increased pro- 
duction again attained new heights, an 
all-time record being established in 1944 
when the Montana ranches counted 
1,727,000 head of fine beef stock. 

(All pictures are prints of Charley 
Russell paintings. Loaned through cour- 


tesy of Western Range Cattle Industry 
Study.—Ed.) 


UNRRA COSTS 

So far this year UNRRA has sup- 
plied 480,000 tons of supplies to liber- 
ated areas of Europe, contributed on the 
basis of 1 per cent of national income 
of member countries which were not in- 
vaded. The United States contribution 
up to Dec. 31 amounted to $800,000,000 
appropriated; the United Kingdom, 
$322,400,000. 

In this connection, about 50,000 dairy 
and draft animals are scheduled for 
shipment to five Balkan countries in 
the next 18 months, as a measure for 
replacing some of Europe’s decimated 
livestock herds. About half of these 
animals will come from the United 
States and the remainder from other 
nations in the Western Hemisphere. 


THE WILD HORSE DIMINISHED 


The director of grazing, in releasing 
an estimate of the number of wild horses 
on federal ranges, reports the removal 
of 77,163 of the animals up to June 30, 
1944, to make more room on the ranges 
for cattle and sheep. In the fall of 1942, 
according to the estimate, the wild horse 
population ran up to about 100,000. 


IM PLANTING A 
CROP OF RA/WY 
DAY DOLLARS 








“M* DAD used to always say: 
“Never let a dollar loaf! 
Make it earn some interest!” 


“That’s easy now because we 
can buy War Bonds and get back 
at maturity four dollars for every 
three we put in. 


“Besides, I get a kick out of 
buying War Bonds. I can’t get my 
hands on any Japs or Nazis, but 
I figure I can help one of our boys 
do the job for me.” 


WAR BONDS GIVE YOU... 


j A part in maintaining the 
best-equipped Army and 
Navy in the world! 


2 A way to help prevent in- 
flation . . . to avoid “run- 
away” prices on things you 
have to buy. 





3 Generous return ...every 
$3 you put in “E” bonds 
brings you back $4 in 10 
years. 


a 4 A secure future for your 
family, and improvements 
for your farm. 


5 The safest investment of 
all... safe in principal, safe 
in return, safe from fire, 
from loss, from theft! 





Never give a dollar a day off —BUY BONDS! 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement 
| —prepared under auspices of Treasury Depart- 
ment and War Advertising Council 
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THE MONTH'S MARKETS 


ATTLE SUBSIDY === 

discussions were nu- ~~ 
merous, and both sides | 
of the trade were con- 
cerned. Packer buyers 
come out in the yards | 
with orders to keep in | 
compliance but often it | 
is difficult for them to | 
get the cattle they 
need and not be in vio- 
lation, as sometimes 
the cattle fall below 
expected yield and do 
not always grade as 
anticipated. On the other hand, sellers 
make an attempt to sell anything above 
800 pounds to slaughterers so that the 
owner of the cattle will get the 50 cents 
per hundredweight which he would not 
obtain if the cattle were sold to a 
feeder. 

Two-way cattle have been sold to 
killers at $14. Feeders bid $14.25 for 
these, but by selling to a packer the 
net gain for the owner was 25 cents. 
Sellers are watching weights closely and 
this frequently results in sorting of 
loads so that part of them will average 
above 800 pounds. Some owners appar- 
ently are paying little attention to 
weights as only recently some heifers 
have been marketed averaging 695 to 
740 pounds and of good to choice grade. 
By longer feeding the weight could be 
increased enough to exceed 800 pounds. 
This would mean extra feeding cost 
but also would mean more highly fin- 
ished cattle and a better price in addi- 
tion to the 50-cent subsidy. 

Slaughterers at the beginning of June 
did not have the cushion in prices that 
they had at the start of May as there 
was gradual strength during May and 
closing values were at the high point 
and at or near ceiling levels. With val- 
ues starting June at or near ceiling lev- 
els buyers had to use the utmost cau- 
tion to keep within compliance, and at 
least were unable to pay any advance 
without some soft spots in the market. 
Because of this, in most instances still 
higher prices cannot be expected. 


Ceiling on Steers 


Beef steers hit the ceiling of $18 in 
Chicago, while the ceiling of $17.65 at 


Mr. French 


MORE FOOD 





... By H. W. French 


Omaha and Kansas City was scored 
during the month, best reaching $17.60 
at St. Paul, both Denver and Sioux City 
reporting new highs of $17.25. At Los 
Angeles a load of finished 1,497-pound 
Utah steers went at the ceiling for that 
market at $18.60. Many other classes 
and grades of cattle around the market 
circuit also hit new high levels, but to- 
ward the close some reaction developed, 
and at some markets severe price breaks 
were reported. 

To date fed steers still predominate 
at Chicago and many of the other mar- 
kets, but it will not be long before mid- 
western markets will receive an _ in- 
creased supply of grassers, although it 
will be several months before the vol- 
ume will be big enough to give buyers 
any material advantage. Usually the 
New York dressed meat reports indicate 
a marked scarcity of beef and some 
other classes of meat, but recently mut- 
ton has been in liberal supply. 


During the week of June 9, cattle re- 
ceipts at Chicago were the largest since 
midwinter and steers made up the bulk 
with quality averaging the best in many 
weeks. Late in May the steer market 
went up and the cow market went down. 
Since then fluctuations were severe, es- 
pecially outside of the steer trade. Fre- 
quent declines of 25 to 75 cents were 
reported on cows although seldom within 
a week was there more than 25 cents’ 
loss on steers. The bull market was even 
more erratic, advancing 25 to 50 cents 
late in May and suffering a 50-cent to 
$1 loss the second week of June. Gen- 
erally speaking, the beef bulls sold to 
better advantage than sausage offerings. 


After summing up the changes in 
prices for the past month, the mid-June 
values for beef steers at Chicago were 
steady to 25 cents higher than a month 
earlier, while heifers were mainly 25 
cents higher with the exception of sea- 
sonal weakness on common and medium 
kinds. Beef cows closed $1 to $1.50 
lower, canners and cutters showing hard- 
ly any weakness. Good beef bulls were 
25 to 75 cents off, while sausage bulls 
declined $1 to $1.50. Calves and vealers 
showed very little fluctuation and the 
close was strong with instances higher. 

In addition to the $18 sales of choice 


IN THIS WAR 


From the office of WFA, Judge Marvin Jones in late May issued a resume 
of the uses to which food has been put in this war: 

The United States, this declared, has produced 50 per cent more food annually 
in this war than in World War I. Despite 10 per cent fewer workers on farms 
and shortages of machinery as well, and with total national population up a 
third, 10 per cent more food has been furnished per capita than in the 1917-18 
period. Twice as much food has gone annually to the armed services and for 
overseas shipments as was used for these non-civilian outlets each year of the 


last war. 


In beef and veal, for example, the 1910-14 average poundage was 6,960 mil- 
lions. It was 7,983 millions pounds in 1917, 8,486 million in 1918; the 1935-39 
average was 7,962 million pounds. This rose to 9,970 million in 1942, stood at 
9,683 million in 1943 and 10,732 million pounds for 1944. Other commodities 
followed an almost parallel trend for these periods. 








steers at Chicago there were some at 
$17.85 to $17.95, including offerings 
from Wyoming at $17.90. Some long 
yearlings went at $17.75 to $17.85 but 
few light yearlings passed $17.50. Most 
steers sold at $15.25 to $17.50 and im. 
mediately following Memorial Day com. 
paratively little went below $16. Best 
heifers cleared at $17.50 to $17.75, and 
the bulk landed at $15 to $17, although 
common and medium kinds were to be 
had at $11 to $14. 

Some good beef cows reached $15 
but even at the high time sales above 
$14.50 were rare and on the close little 
passed $13.50. Strongweight cutter cows 
often passed $9.50 and not until late 
were there many canners below $7.50, 
Beef bulls were reported as high as 
$15.50 although best stopped at $14.50 
late when the practical limit was $14, 
Sausage bulls worth $13.50 early fin- 
ished around $12.50. Vealers topped at 
$16.50 almost daily. 

Medium to good grass-fat steers at 
Los Angeles sold at $14 to $15.50 and 
common to medium made $11.65 to $14. 
San Francisco reported good grass-fat 
steers as high as $16 and good grass 
cows at $13 to $13.50. Good feeder steers 
at Los Angeles were reported often at 
$14 to $14.75 and a few reached $15. 
Portland reported a new high of $18.25 
on grain-fed steers, best grass-fat steers 
selling at $16.35 and grass cows going 
at $11.50 to $12.75. 


Stocker-Feeder Demand 

Demand for stocker and feeder classes 
of cattle remained broad, and at most 
markets thé supply was inadequate. Chi- 
cago reported eastern buyers taking 
most of the available offerings. Un- 
filled orders were numerous at various 
points, indicating a healthy market 
ahead for replacement stock. Many big 
strings of thin cattle have been moving 
out of Texas to Colorado and points 
farther west, but this movement was not 
entirely blamed on the drought in the 
Lone Star State. 

Mid-June prices at Chicago for re- 
placement steers, if they graded good to 
choice, were strong to 25 cents higher, 
but the common and low medium kinds 
which were not attractive to most buy- 
ers suffered an uneven decline, probably 
because killer competition was lacking 
for them. Most of the steers went out 
from Chicago at $12.50 to $15 although 
sales were made quite frequently at 
$15.25 and better. Some went to Ne 
York as high as $15.65, and good 800: 
to 925-pound steers sold on Kentucky 
account at $14.75. 

The composite average cost of stocker 
and feeder steers at Chicago, Omaha, 
Kansas City and St. Paul for the period 
January through April was $13 against 
$12.18 for the corresponding period last 


‘year, but the composite cost for these 


markets for the four weeks in May 
stood at $13.94 and $12.49, respectively. 
Combined average weight in May was 
up 62 pounds from a year ago, the com- 
bined average weight from January 
through April being up 12 pounds. This 
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makes it plain that feeders are buying 
heavier cattle than early in the year. 
All grades of beef steers sold out of 
first hand at Chicago for the week of 
May 26 averaged $16.38, up 66 cents 
from a year ago when choice and prime 
grades were not so numerous as at pres- 
ent although the good-grade offerings 
then were more plentiful. 

Approximately 603,000,000 pounds of 
meat were held in cold storage on June 
1, or little more than half the holdings 
of a year earlier. Holdings of lard at 
60,777,000 pounds compared with 490,- 
281,000 pounds a year ago and 286,438,- 
000 pounds for the five-year (1940-44) 
average. All kinds of poultry in cold 
storage were materially off from a year 
ago. 

Hog and Lamb Conditions 

Hog receipts continued light but 
weights were up sharply, and the compo- 
site average for seven markets for the 
week ending May 26, at 269 pounds, 
showed an increase of 28 pounds from a 
year ago. During that week sows made 
up 3 per cent of the supply as compared 
with 7 per cent the corresponding week 
last year. 

Hogs continued to sell at the ceiling, 
which at Chicago meant $14.75 for bar- 
rows and gilts and $14 for sows. The 
top has remained at $14.75 for a year. 
There has been considerable agitation 
for a better ceiling price, many having 
advocated $15 without any change for 
SOWS. 

There was a transition in sheep and 
lamb supplies. It is now chiefly a 
shorn supply, coupled with spring lambs 
in fleece. The week of May 26 was the 
first time that shorn lambs outnum- 
bered wooled offerings at Chicago. Re- 
ceipts have been rather moderate at 
most points although Fort Worth con- 
tinues to report liberal supplies and 
quite frequently more ovine offerings 
arrive there than at all of the 12 mar- 
kets together. The Texas run consists 
chiefly of lambs and yearlings, and many 
of these lambs are of the new crop. 

Contracting of lambs for fall delivery 
has been moderate so far in the western 
producing areas although increased ac- 
tivity was reported around mid-June in 
Montana and Wyoming. Good mixed 
blackfaced and whitefaced lambs in Mon- 
tana sold to feeder contractors for fall 
delivery at $12 to $12.75, some outstand- 
ing lots scoring $13 and lightweights 
going down to $11.50. Good whitefaced 
ewe lambs scored $12.75 to $13.50, and 
Some of these were purchased by grow- 
ers for replacements. Most. contracts in 
Wyoming were at $12 to $12.50. 

Western fed lamb season has been 
concluded and toward the end of the 
Season the wooled lambs fell off in 
quality and finish, accompanied by a 
downward trend in values as buyers 
Switched their preference to shorn of- 
ferings. Shorn old-crop lambs, often 
mixed with yearlings, made up at least 
65 per cent of the receipts at Fort 
Worth during the last month. Hardly 
any western spring lambs are moving 
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marketward but natives have shown 
some increase. 

Prices for sheep and lambs at Chi- 
cago at mid-June were considerably off 
from a month ago, and offerings suit- 
able for feeding purposes were very lim- 
ited. Range conditions in most areas 
are good and feed abundant, so that live- 
stock is doing well. In the Corn Belt, 
corn planting is far behind normal and 





Western Songs 

If you’ll stroll out near the bunk-house, 
when the work of day is through, 

You may hear someone a-singing, as the 
ranch hands often do. 

You will hear no fancy crooning as he 
plucks a banjo string; 

Just some good old-fashioned music, and 
a song he loves to sing. 

Perhaps it’s of a girl he knew where 
those “sunny rivers flow,” 

Or a verse his mother taught him, in his 
boyhood long ago. 

Then there’s songs of trailing cattle, and 
the coyote’s lonesome cry, 

And the one he always ends with ’bout 
a “roundup in the sky.” 

To hear the old “hand” sing these songs, 
in a truly western style, 

Just loiter in the evening hours by the 
bunk-house door awhile. 


—Walter B. Weare. 





in some sections only 50 to 75 per cent 
of the crop was in by the middle of the 
month, with some replanting necessary. 

Near the end of the season some 
wooled lambs at Chicago sold at $15.75 
to $16.25. Shorn lambs, either fall 
shorn or with No. 1 pelts, topped at 
$15.50 and others sold at $15 to $15.35, 
including some at $15 to $15.10 which 
carried about 25 per cent yearlings. 
Those with No. 2 and 3 pelts usually 
sold at $14.15 to $14.50 although mixed 
common to good sold down to $12.75, 
and cull to common Texas at $10.40. 
Mixed yearling wethers and ewes sold 
at $14, but wooled yearling breeding 
ewes reached $15 and two-year-old ewes 
scored $11.50. 

Common to choice shorn fat ewes 
went at $6 to $8, a few reaching $8 
and some culls selling at $5.50 down. 
Good to choice native spring lambs sold 
at $14.50 to $16.25, some medium to good 
58- to 69-pound Texas springers landing 
at $14.25 to $14.50. Mixed medium to 
choice western spring lambs sold at 
$15.50 and some new crop 50-pound 
lambs went to feeders at $13. Some 
choice spring lambs at Nashville and 
Louisville went for slaughter as high 
as $16.50. 


HIDES ...........By H.W. F. 


IDE trade was almost featureless as 

most offerings sold at ceilings. May 
production of big packers cleared early 
in June, although some permits for 
packer heavy branded steer hides were 
reported unfilled. Upper leather tanners 
had additional buying permits for small 
packer and country hides so that the 






















The Meat We Eat, by Ziegler. Handbook for 
slaughtering, carving, curing, tanning, 
storing. 375 pages. $2.70. 

Feeds and Feeding, by Morrison. The stock- 
man’s guide for 40 years. 1,050 pages, 
illustrated. $5. 

Animal Sanitation and Disease Control, by 
Dykstra. 600 pages of information on 
livestock health. $2.85. 

Repairing Farm Machinery, by Morrison. 
Contairs repair procedure for mowers, 
binders, plows and other farm machinery. 
Illustrated. $1.80. 

Selecting, Fitting and Showing Livestock, 
by Nordby and Lattig. Pocket size books 
of about 140 pages each, dealing with 
beef cattle, horses, dairy cattle, swine, 
sheep and poultry. Illustrated. Six vol- 
umes, $4.80. One volume, $1. 

Beef Cattle Production in the South, by 
Williams. Practical chapters on breeding, 
fitting and management. $2. 

Things to Make for Farm and Home, by 
Cook. Devoted entirely to plans and 

specifications. Materials required for 

buildings of all kinds, sheep, cattle, hog 
and poultry buildings and equipment. 

How to make things from old parts and 

waste material. $2.50. 


Send Order to 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 








SHRINKAGE COUNTS 

The Agriculture Department’s office 
of information in Washington says 
through a press service that one of the 
“bugs” in the present beef subsidy 
deal works something like this: “If a 
farmer-feeder sells a critter on his 
farm over his own scales at 825 pounds 
and then it bounces around in a truck 
and goes without feed and water may- 
be and checks in finally at 1799 
pounds, the answer is that the per- 
centage of shrink will be figured in 
and the animal will be eligible for 
payment. The rule covering this is 
that the price must be ‘the actual price 
received per cwt. for the weight taken 
at the point of sale.’” 





available supply could be absorbed. Calf- 
skins and kipskins were taken. Produc- 
tion of packer shearlings has passed its 
peak. 

Shoe production for March was re- 
ported at 43,884,274 pairs, up 12.9 per 
cent from February and comparing with 
41,751,297 pairs in March last year. 
Production, January through March, 
amounted to 122,425,662 pairs against 
116,218,278 pairs a year ago. Retail and 
wholesale inventories of rationed shoes 
on Jan. 1, 1945, was off 25 per cent from 
a year earlier. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Members of the Monterey County 
(Calif.) Cattlemen’s Association, in meet- 
ing at King City some weeks ago, elected 
Jim Bardin to the presidency; C. W. 
Wililamson of King City was named 
vice - president; William Bramers of 
Salinas, secretary-treasurer; H. E. Silacci 
of Salinas, Irvin Bray and Jim Barbree 
of King City, Robert Branch of Bradley 
and Walter Bardin of Salinas, directors. 


The Gilpin-Jefferson Livestock Asso- 
ciation (Colo.) has elected the follow- 
ing members to office for the coming 
year: Fred Mitchell, president; Leavitt 
A. Booth, vice-president; Ernest Ram- 
telly, secretary-treasurer. All of the 
men are residents of Golden. 


Valley and Phillips county stockmen 
met June 2 at Glasgow, Mont., for the 
annual discussion of problems, an inter- 
esting program of speakers and, in the 
evening, a banquet for which a good 
crowd turned out. 

The election of officers held by the 
North Park Stock Growers Association 
in annual meeting June 2 at Walden, 
Colo., resulted in the following choices: 
John A. Peterson, president, succeeding 
Harry Wattenberg; Burl Wamsley. vice- 
president; executive committee: Victor 
Hansen, Sr., J. H. Dickens, F. P. Mur- 
phy, Geo. J. Bailey, A. B. Dwinell; ad- 
visory board: Chas. P. Murphy, A. W. 
Allard, A. H. Norell, Carl D. Johnson, 
Elmer Wattenberg. 

A committee was requested to arrange 


BEEF COWS hore they are 


Number of Beef Cows 
U.S, Jan.1,1945 - 14,355,000 head 


~ 


for auctioning surplus horses. Speakers 
included Dr. B. F. Davis, secretary of 
the Colorado Stockgrowers and Feeders 
Association; Dr. E. Heiney, BAE inspec- 
tor, Denver; Dr. R. M. Gow, Colorado 
state sanitary commissioner. Resolutions 
adopted by the delegates strongly pro- 
tested Forest Service action in making 
“cuts in numbers and in time of graz- 
ing permits, without consulting permit- 
tees;” opposed any grazing fee increases 
on forest lands or the public domain; 
objected also to the reduction of tariff 
rates in connection with reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

The organization registered approval 
of the Bulwinkle bill concerned with 
government controls over railroads, and of 
a plan for furnishing, at low cost, Bang’s 
disease vaccine to eligible cattle owners. 


Colorado stockmen were offered a war- 
time version of the annual cattle feeders’ 
day ordinarily held at the U. S. Dry 
Land Field Station near Akron, Colo., 
and at Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 
Collins. Because of the ODT ban on 
travel to large meetings, Denver’s sta- 
tion KOA has carried a series of pro- 
grams called “Feeders’ Day on the Air,” 
which featured reports on cattle feeding 
tests. 


On June 9 at Pagosa Springs, Colo., 
members of the Treasure Mountain 
Live Stock Growers’ Association voted 
in meeting to change the name of their 
organization to the Archuleta County 
Stock Growers’ Association. 


States sized in proportion to number of 
beef cows on farms and ranches Jan.1,1945 


< Cows 2 years old and over 
~not for milk 


Number in each state shows percent 


Prepared by American Meat Institute 
Source of Data: USDA. 


increase or decrease on Jan. 1,1945 
from 3 pre-war years, 1939-41. 


In the map above, each state is drawn to proportion to show its importance as 


to actual number of beef cows. 


The 7 per cent increase in Texas is considerably 


greater in actual cattle numbers than a similar 138 per cent increase in North Da- 


kota. 


Texas had 2,460,000 beef cows on January 1, 1945, while North Dakota had 


283,000. Courtesy American Meat Institute. 
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OPA Extension Hearing 


ig HIS APPEARANCE BEFORE THE 

House Banking and Currency Com. 
mittee inquiring into questions relating 
to renewal of OPA legislation, Secre- 
tary F. E. Mollin of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association stressed 
these two objectionable features of price 
regulation: (1) The too-rigid price pol- 
icy that has hindered full production, 
and (2) the increasing size of subsidies 
which are a threat to the industry and 
which should be gradually reduced, with 
ceilings increased to match. These sub- 
sidies amount to a possible $3.90 per ewt. 
on an AA steer ($3 to the packer, 40 
cents additional to non-processing 
slaughterers and 50 cents to the feeder). 

He said that if the industry had had 
a more cooperative attitude from OPA 
in the matter of pricing regulations, the 
country could have had right now sub- 
stantially more beef at the markets. 
Mr. Mollin believes nothing except max- 
imum production should satisfy in the 
present emergency, and this we are not 
getting, and cannot get, until the route 
to the feedlot is opened wider than it 
has been recently. 

In his statement to the committee Mr. 
Mollin declared, “In a war emergency 
it seems to me that in the matter of 
food it is just as important to get max- 
imum production as it is in the matter 
of ammunition.” ... “One thing that 
has contributed to the confusion is the 
fact that we have substituted subsidies 
for fair prices; it confuses the oper- 
ator out there—he does not know what 
to expect and therefore wants to take 
the shortest risk possible, which is buy- 
ing heavy cattle and feeding them just 
as short as possible and turning them 
to the market when he thinks he might 
come out whole.” 

About the 50-cent subsidy, the secre- 
tary said: “While it is true that the 
feeder will get back his 50 cents, if he 
has to pay it in competition with the 
packer it places an obstacle in his path 
at the time of purchasing.” 

He emphasized that it would be wrong 
to ship cattle from the ranges to pack- 
inghouses at this time of year, when 
by holding them 60 to 90 days more 
“you would be making beef out of 
them.” 

Mr. Mollin called attention, when be- 
ing questioned, to the fact retail prices 
today are far below the fair basis es- 
tablished by OPA in December of 1942: 
“They rolled the price back for no good 
reason and that is where you got 
started with these subsidies.” He re- 
ferred at one point to the subsidy pro- 
gram as a “ride along on stilts on a sub- 
sidy basis.” “We are just the victims 
of (the subsidy),” he said. 

“The trouble,” he said at another 
point in the hearing, “is the people that 
have grown up in the industry come 
down here and make recommendations. 
Nobody will pay any attention to us 
and then we just have to go home and 
tell our people, ‘Well, all right, they are 
just going to sock it to you when the 
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war is over and they take the subsidy 
away.” .- + “If Congress does not do 
something to direct OPA to meet this 
meat situation, I think we are heading 
for trouble.” To his questioner’s state- 
ment that “you cannot legislate it, cer- 
tain things you have to leave up to ad- 
ministration,’ Mr. Mollin replied, “You 
can legislate so far as the suggestion 
I made to put ceilings on a fair basis 
in connection with the cost of produc- 
tion; that is all we are asking.” 

In summing up, he recommended 
mainly, the program endorsed by the 
Joint Livestock Committee at Chicago. 
“The main thing that I recommend be- 
yond that is, in a general way, that the 
price policy of OPA has been too rigid 
to get production and, furthermore, if 
you continue building up these sub- 
sidies all the time, if you leave those 
subsidies as a threat to the livestock in- 
dustry, it could bring ruin to us if they 
are suddenly taken away because they 
are beginning to be very serious.” 


Mitchell Speaks on Radio 

Albert K. Mitchell, Albert, N. M., past 
president of the American National and 
the New Mexico Cattle Growers Associa- 
tion, said in a radio address that the 
principal way to cure the black market 
in meat and relieve the present situation 
is to increase the production of beef and 
hogs. 

“This,” he said, “can be done on a 
substantial scale by adjusting the pres- 
ent government meat program to assure 
cattle and hog feeders in the Corn Belt 
area a fair profit over a year or longer 
period. Increased supplies of meat can 
also be secured by heavy and increased 
marketing of cattle this summer and fall, 
or on a scale even larger than the year 
past. 

“The great increase in cattle popula- 
tion in the nation today is largely due to 
the fact that cattle are now being pro- 
duced in many sections of the nation 
where 10 years ago the same land was 
used in producing agricultural crops. 
Cattle producers are anxious to reduce 
cattle numbers at this time when there 
is an acute meat shortage and while the 
product of our ranges will realize a 
satisfactory result.” 


| CROP REPORT | 


_In a boiled down report of the na- 
tion’s crops, E. R. McIntyre, Agricultural 
Department press service editor, shows 
“corn plantings on June 1 less than two- 
thirds done in Nebraska; Kansas and 
Missouri 40 per cent done, Illinois 60 
per cent, lowa and Indiana 80 per cent 
done. Acreage apt to be reduced and 
condition is behind normal. Wheat— 
Total 1,084,652,000 bushels (797,255,000 
bushels winter and 287,397,000 bushels 
spring). Third billion-bushel crop in 
nation’s history, winter crop second 
largest. Oats—1,334,376,000 _ bushels. 
Biggest crop in 20 years except one— 


1942—and 25 per cent over 10-year av- 
erage.” 


July, 1945 


A Report of the 
Joint Committee 


REPORT prepared by the cattle di- 

vision of the Joint Live Stock Com- 
mittee deals with a meeting of the group 
June 5 at Chicago, which was attended 
by American Nationa! Secretary F. E. 
Mollin. 

The report recommends that extension 
of the Price Control Act be limited to “a 
period of not more than six months from 
and after June 30, 1945.” It cites the 
retarded beef production under present 
regulations of OPA controlling prices 
and the use of subsidies in the industry, 
resulting in the feeding of fewer catile 
and the consequent failure to secure 
maximum beef. The following specific 
actions on the part of the government 
are recommended to increase produc- 
tion: (a) removal of the overriding ceil- 
ing on live cattle; (b) increase of the 
compliance maximum price on AA and A 
grades of cattle by at least 50 cents per 
cwt.; (c) increase of the ceiling prices on 
AA and A grades of beef in such 
amounts that the spread between the two 
grades and the lower grades will be 
sufficient to justify the feeding of cattle 
to secure production of beef in volume. 
Ceiling prices on AA and A grades of 
beef must be increased to compensate 
for the increased cost of the live anmal. 
(The greatest increase in beef tonnage 
will come from the production of AA and 
A grades in the feedlot.) 


The committee’s position in protest of 
subsidies, as a substitute for fair beef 
prices, remains unchanged, though rec- 
ommendations of the beef industry have 
been consistently ignored throughout the 
history of price control; the committee 
recommends that OPA undertake imme- 
diately to make a thorough study of the 
problem of subsidy withdrawal, “with a 
view to developing a plan for the gradual 
and orderly withdrawal of these pay- 
ments at a time when there is a high 
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The whole country knew that Jack White 
Worked hard on his farm day and night; 
It's too bad, you'll allow, 
That he’s not working now; 
CARE on farms would save arms, legs, and sight 
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level of consumer purchasing power so 
that consumers will be able to continue 
to purchase large quantities of beef at 
prices which will maintain the stability 
of the cattle industry.” 

A final point made by the joint com- 
mittee was in commendation of the na- 
tional administration’s recent action in 
consolidating the Department of Agri- 
culture and WFA under one head as a 
means of eliminating confusion and com- 
bining thereby all functions with refer- 
ence to food, including producing, proc- 
essing, distributing and pricing. 


Moves to American National 


Newly named 
to the post of 
assistant to the 
secretary of the 
association and 
business manag- 
er of the PrRo- 
DUCER is Rad- 
ford Hall, 
shown here. Mr. 
Hall comes to 
these offices 
July 1 from the 
Record Stock- 
man, where he 
had served first 
as fieldman and more recently as adver- 
tising manager. For several years sec- 
retary of the Colorado Hereford Associ- 
ation, he is well known among western 
livestock men; in making the change, he 
succeeds Lawrence F. Mollin, who is en- 
tering the insurance business. 


| HOG OUTLOOK | 


Indications are that the coming fall 
pig crop will number about 35,300,000 
(a 13 per cent increase), according to a 
release from the office of marketing 
services, WFA, at Denver. This esti- 
mate shows the combined 1945 pig crop 
at about 87,000,000, compared with 86,- 
753,000 for 1944 and 121,706,000 for 
1943. Farmers’ reports on breeding in- 
tentions show 5,548,000 sows will farrow 
in the 1945 fall season—a 12 per cent 
increase over 1944’s fall farrowings. The 
estimated number of hogs over six 
months old on June 1, including brood 
sows, was 25,566,000 head—a decrease of 
approximately 26 per cent from the num- 
ber on June 1 of last year and of about 
29 per cent from 1943, It is also 2,131,- 
000, or 8 per cent, below the 1935-43 
average. 

“In view of the growing shortage of 
meat for civilian use,” reads the release, 
“the current high prices being paid for 
stock pigs, the currently favorable feed 
supply situation and the additional ac- 
tions taken in April and May to increase 
price supports for hogs and to increase 
meat production, it might well turn out 
that fall farrowings will exceed the num- 
ber indicated in this report. However, 
corn production prospects in July and 
August will be an important factor in 
determining decisions of hog farmers.” 








RADFORD HALL 
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New Ag Chief Takes Over 


Clinton P. Anderson, the Democratic 
congressman from New Mexico who 
stepped into the secretaryship for agri- 
culture July 1, is a comparative new- 
comer to national politics. A native 
of South Dakota, born 
in 1895, Mr. Anderson 
is a businessman- 
rancher who first 
served in the capital 
in 1941. He operates 
an 800-acre dairy 
farm near Alub- 
querque, also owns 
land in South Dakota, 
has engaged for a 
number of years in 
the insurance busi- 
ness and has held of- 
fice in his home state, 
civic and federal re- 
lief groups and with 
Rotary International, 
of which he was president in 1932-33. 

He has recently achieved nation-wide 
attention in the press as chairman of 
the House special committee to investi- 
gate food shortages, in which capacity 
he has brought forward a number of 
recommendations—chief among them, 
one for centering authorities under a 
single head—which he may himself be 
able to carry out in his new dual post 
as Secretary of Agriculture and War 
Food Administrator. Judge Marvin 
Jones, who has held this latter position 
until now, returns to his seat on the 
federal court of claims. Former Agri- 
culture Secretary Claude R. Wickard’s 
nomination is pending for the job of 
Rural Electrification Administrator. 


Clinton Anderson 


GASOLINE RATIONS 
FOR LIVESTOCK BUYERS 


In line with a promise which OPA 
had made some time ago to correct the 
situation created by a May 1 order 
limiting livestock buyers to 825 miles 
per month, a corrective amendment has 
been issued. It is now up to the local 
rationing boards to consider each case 
on its merits, and there is no over-all 
limit on the mileage for such operators. 


FRESH MEAT FOR SOLDIERS 
SERVING IN INDIA AND BURMA 
American troops serving in the often 
inaccessible, disagreeable sections of the 
India-Burma theatre are being promised 
relief from the monotony of month- 
after-month canned meat in their diet. 
Long a prime worry to the quartermas- 
ter corps, the problem of getting fresh 
meat to service personnel will be solved 
by a refrigeration plan calling for coid 
storage warehouses, ice plants, refriger- 
ated cars and trucks and trained units 
for operating these facilities. Fresh 


meat for carrying out the program will 
come from the States, since it is unlaw- 
ful in India to slaughter cattle under ten 
years of age because of religious restric- 
tions of the Hindu population. 


WOOL.......... By H.W.F. 


—— of wool at Boston recently were 
largely made up of small lots. There 
was a slight increase for military pur- 
poses, and a broader inquiry developed 
from civilian sources. Volume of busi- 
ness just about balanced the current 
rate of consumption. Buyers were hesi- 
tant about increasing inventories beyond 
early requirements. 

The War Production Board has pre- 
pared increased quotas for the fourth 
quarter for South American low wools, 
provided shipping space is available. 
Mills expect a drop in military cloth re- 
quirements for the fourth quarter of 
approximately 40 to 50 per cent under 
third quarter deliveries. 

Sales of new clip Australian wool to 
the United States for the period Aug. 
1, 1944, to May 31, 1945, totaled 875,290 
bales, and approximately 400,000 bales 
had been shipped by May 15. Advices 
from the colonies report the 1944-45 
wool clip at about 930,000,000 pounds, 
and the 1945-46 clip is expected to show 
a drop of 100,000,000 pounds. 

Appraisals of domestic 1945 wools up 
to June 9 totaled 78,839,416 pounds, or 
13,000,000 pounds less than had been ap- 
praised at that date last year. 

There is a steadily increasing volume 
of new wool shorn in the Northwest. 
Idaho wool has been moving freely but 
not much has been moved out of Mon- 


CONGRESSIONAL QUOTES 


“Much is said and written about the relationship, if any, between protective 


tariffs and international peace. 


Some argue that tariffs encourage war, while 


others argue that absence of tariffs results in commercial exploitation of weak 
nations by strong nations and thus promotes war. 
Professor Quincy Wright (University of Chicago) has prepared a recent 


“Study of War” comprising two volumes. 


It is the world’s most extensive and 


up-to-date research on what causes war. It covers the years 1480-1941. His study 
fails to show much relationship either way between tariffs and peace. For exam- 
ple, Great Britain, which was a “free trade nation during most of this period, 
is listed as having engaged in 78 wars during the 46l-year interval. That puts 
Britain at the head of the list—the United States, thankfully, is third from the 
bottom. But the nation with the fewest wars in its record is Japan! 

Here is Mr. Wright’s compilation in full for the entire era: Great Britain, 
78 wars; France, 71; Spain, 63; Russia, 61; Austria, 52; Turkey, 43; Sweden, 26; 
Italy, 25; Holland, 23; Germany, 23; Denmark, 20; United States, 13 (in 150 


years); China 11; Japan, 9. 


tana. Graded staple high % blood woo] 
from the territory states was moved to 
mills at $1.17 to $1.18, clean basis, good 
clear lots including some fine bringing 
$1.19. Graded fine, fine medium Wyo. 
ming wools sold at 38.94 to 44.84 cents, 
grease basis. Original bag Utah fine 
staple wool shrinking 65 per cent went 
at 41.30 cents. Colorado graded % 
blood staple wool shrinking 59 per cent 
cleared at 52.92 cents. Original bag 12- 
months’ Texas average staple lots of 
fine wool shrinking 59 per cent brought 
41.74 cents. 

Fleece wools, fine staple Delaine from 
eastern Ohio made 47.5 cents, grease 
basis. Some Michigan and Ohio % blood 
sold at 51.84 to 53.76 cents. Graded 
Ohio staple wools were appraised at 
51.78 cents for % blood, 55.12 cents for 
3gths, 53.76 cents for 1% blood, and 44.77 
cents for Delaine. 


Fortune Mag Praises 
U. S. Army Meat 


Six pages of the June issue of For- 
tune Magazine are devoted to an article 
on “U. S. Meat in This War.” Boneless 
beef, according to this, “has solved the 
logistics of meat for the first time.” 
Fortune tells its readers that the Amer- 
ican soldier “has the most and _ best 
meat to eat... beyond dispute.” 

Boned beef, Fortune’s write-up would 
indicate, has displaced any great prom- 
ise at first held out by experiment in 
dehydrating the product. “There is no 
outlook for dehydrated meat at all,” it 
flatly states, “and no apparent reason 
to deplore the fact.” 


Snakebite 


It may not be amiss to cull a few 
lines of advice given in the California 
Cultivator, by three staff members of 
the University of California, on the 
subject of snakebite among catle. These 
authorities point out that while slashing 
the swelling is a treatment method often 
used, its effects are “of doubtful value.” 
The most serious swellings, they point 
out, are those from bites about the 
head—and here deep slashings may cut 
blood vessels and result fatally. “Bar- 
ring asphyxiation from mechanical 
closing of the respiratory tract or 
chance deposit of the venom directly in- 
to the blood stream, cattle will usually 
recover without treatment. Later on, 
an abcess may develop at the point of 
the wound.” Curiously enough, cattle 
do not fear rattlesnakes, even after they 
have been bitten. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Identical bills introduced in both 
houses of Congress provide for sweeping 
changes in the social security program. 
Under the proposed legislation, social 
security would be spread out to take in 
farm and domestic workers and others so 
that 15,000,000 additional persons wouid 
come within the payments. Other broad 
social features are included in the plan. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Secretary Reports 
-_—_____________ By F. E. M.—__ 


Washington Observations 

There is intense activity by the admin- 
istration to extend the reciprocal trade 
act with power to make a further 50 
per cent cut in tariff rates. Junket trips 
were stopped and they even brought 
them out of hospitals to be on hand to 
vote. 

Washington housewives wonder who 
gets the meat. They see the pigs’ feet, 
beef shanks and ox-tail joints—prima 
facie evidence of slaughter—in the show 
cases, but the choice cuts are not avail- 
able in any volume. 





A marine sojourning in Washington 
who reperts on the dangers of war went 
unscathed through four major cam- 
paigns—Guadalcanal, Saipan and two 
others—only to get caught in a Wash- 
ington hail storm and not only to get 
“conked” in the head, but to have his 
21-jewel wrist watch ruined. 


Senators have too much to do. Often- 
times they have two or three important 
hearings going on at the same time. All 
too frequently there will be only one, 
two or three senators present at a hear- 
ing when there should be 12 or 15. Re- 
cently a lone senator was apologizing 
to a witness, saying he would have to 
stop the hearing as he was due else- 
where to vote on a measure of prime 
importance when relief came to hand 
and the hearing continued with a com- 
mittee of one. 

There are many uneasy heads in the 
Department of Agriculture waiting for 
the new boss to take hold. Popular part- 
ing remark at current staff meetings: 
“It’s nice to have known you.” 

Talk about war plant absenteeism. 
House Democratic leaders are worried 
about absenteeism there. Lots of com- 
mittees are on junket; other members 
are lax in attendance. Recently the Re- 
publicans lopped off part of the funds 
requested by a certain war agency. They 
outvoted the Democrats on it, despite 
the fact the latter have a substantial 
majority. x ok 

Bowles of OPA is still “holding the 
line,” but that’s about all. If there ever 
was any meat tied to it, it’s fallen off. 

The impossible has come to pass: 
Travel conditions are getting worse. 

Hopeful signs: They say that there is 
to be a serious egg shortage this fall. 
OPA will have to stop kidding consum- 
ers about holding the line and do some- 
thing to improve the meat supply before 
substitutes become more scarce. 

If all the OPA statisticians were laid 
end to end, it would be a good thing. 
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HOW IT WORKS 


A LETTER sent by Secretary Dan C. 

McKinney of California Cattlemen’s 
Association to Clinton P. Anderson, new 
secretary of agriculture and_ recent 
chairman of the House committee to in- 
vestigate food shortages, is the source 
of the following statements, submitted 
in presenting conditions which affect 
beef production: 

The further increase of beef produc- 
tion requires expansion of commercial 
cattle feeding operations in order to de- 
velop more cattle to heavier weights; 

Feedlot inventories are down several 
thousand head from last year. By far 
the greater number—perhaps 75 per 
cent—of the cattle on feed are owned 
by packers. Numbers on feed do not tell 
the story of feedlot operations, as these 
cattle are fed for very short periods, 
usually not more than 60 days, and a 
great many do not average over 30 days’ 
feeding; 

Commercial feeders cannot operate on 
the present price spread of not more than 





2 to 2% cents between the cost of feed. 
er and fat cattle. It is generally consid. 
ered that a spread of 4 cents per pound 
would be required to induce feeders ty 
assume the risks of extensive operations: 

In view of this the 50-cent-per-cwt. 
direct subsidy on fat cattle can have lit. 
tle or no effect on increasing beef pro. 
duction. To the extent that it operates 
to increase, rather than decrease, packer 
competition with the feeder for two-way 
cattle (and there is already evidence of 
that) it actually penalizes the feeder 50 
cents per cwt., instead of helping him 
to that extent. When the producer can 
get 50 cents per cwt. more by selling to 
a packer there is no choice but for the 
feeder to meet this price or stay out of 
business. There is evidence also that this 
subsidy has been reflected already in 
an advance of 50 cents per cwt. in the 
price of even yearling cattle on the 
range. 


It is unfortunate that the meat-short- 
age cry covers up the good job that 
ranchers have done in producing beef. 





CATTLE SENTIMENT 
IN THREE STATES 


By DAVID I. DAY 





F THERE IS ANY NICER DRIVE ON 


a dewy summer morning than over 
Indiana 15 and U. S. 30 from Wabash, 
Ind., into Chicago, we haven’t found it. 
We left Wabash at 6 A. M., stopping two 
hours at Warsaw and Winona Lake, one 
of the famed midwestern lake resort 
regions. Then to Plymouth and Valpar- 
aiso and over to the Illinois line, thence 
northward into the great market city on 
Lake Michigan. 

We made one stop, attracted by a fine 
bunch of western whiteface steers. The 
place is owned and operated by a farmer 
named Carter, a comparatively young 
man but with quite a lot of cattle-feeding 
experience. He bought his present 60 
head last fall and will feed them to a 
weight of around 1,200 pounds. His 
summer pasture is a bit watery so the 
animals have access to great ricks of 
clover and mixed hay. He plans to feed 
for about 100 days when the time comes. 

He said that farmers in his vicinity 
were afraid to go too heavily into cattle 
feeding, being afraid of the whims of 
the “big shots” in Washington. The ceil- 
ing price means little or nothing now, as 
no cattle have reached it. What the 
farmers would like to have is a floor 
price that cannot be changed for a cer- 
tain period of time. He pointed to the 
high hog market—everything hitting 
the ceiling that is any good at all. “But 
that is not the work of the government,”’ 
he pointed out. “That comes from a 
scarcity of hogs on the market. That’s 
the only way we cattle feeders can be 





safe—don’t overproduce. If the govern- 
ment will guarantee prices for 18 
months in a way that farmers can bring 
suit for damages if price changes are 
made, then you will see folks getting 
enthusiastic about filling the pastures 
and feedlots with cattle.” 

We found Chicago with a rather lib- 
eral cattle run but the smoothest cattle 
present failed to command the ceiling. 
Possibly, Mr. Carter is correct. Cattle 
feeding is a long-time affair and there 
is too much risk when nobody knows 
what price tinkering is to come. Evident- 
ly, if the government would guarantee 
prices to continue as at present for, say, 
18 months, there would be a revival of 
cattle-feeding interest that would be 
startling, to say the least. 

We went out of Chicago on Illinois 64 
and 26, winding up the following day in 
the vicinity of Madison, Wis. We made a 
dozen stops in a couple of days, most of 
them fruitless of ideas or experiences 
of any especial value. Fewer cattle were 
on feed in some communities, more than 
last year in others. Some felt well sat- 
isfied as to the future of the market. 
Others were rather pessimistic. In gen- 
eral, the farmers seem to feel there will 
be a gradual improvement in affairs at 
Washington, many expressing themselves 
as astonished at the poise and balance 
shown by the new President of the Unit- 
ed States. 

“Everything has been so haywire for 
the last few years in the cattle business 
that almost any change will be an 1m- 
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provement,” remarked one old-timer not 
far from Freeport, Ill. “I was in Chi- 
cago not many weeks ago and saw little 
400-pound Herefords, nice western stuff, 
sold for slaughter. Think of that! I 
would like to have had them for feeding, 
put I couldn’t pay $14.25 for them. I 
don’t think the man that bought them 
could either, except for the fact that he 
had a juicy veal contract with the army 
and navy people. After I witnessed this 
incident, | thought to myself that any 
people who would stand for such prac- 
tices, encouraged by government author- 
ities, really ought to go meat-hungry 
for quite a while.” 

Generally speaking, the farmers visit- 
ed agree in substance with the recom- 
mendations made by the Joint Livestock 
Committee at its June meeting in Chi- 
cago. Especially was sentiment unani- 
mous in saying the committee was cor- 
rect in stating that the ceiling price 
must be higher to get production of AA 
and A grades of beef and that the 
spread must be sufficient between these 
grades to induce the use of more grain, 
more cottonseed, linseed and soybean 
oil meals, in the fattening of cattle. As 
one farmer said: “The time is here for 
the federal authorities to encourage the 
production of more and better beef.” 

This last winter and spring were rainy 
and bad in so many places that cattle 
feeding was one of the most disagreeabie 
tasks, hard on the cattle and hard on 
the man. As a result, many sheds are 
going up to feed under shelter and thus 
prevent the disadvantage of feeding in 
veritable mudholes. In many places in 
Indiana, we were told the last month or 
two, last winter and spring were the 
worst in years regarding mud and rain. 


At the farm of J. H. Willis in Illinois 
we arrived too late to see his 50 home- 
bred steers and heifers, as they had gone 
to market. While the quality was there, 
the owner was dissatisfied with returns, 
the market emphasis being upon heavier 
animals. They were dropped in March, 
1944, allowed to run on alfalfa pasture 
nursing the dams until Oct. 15 when 
they were weaned and put on grain grad- 
ually with hay. They had all the alfalfa 
hay they would take all winter, a little 
corn silage, some cottonseed meal and 
shelled corn. They came to Mar. 1 in fair 
condition and were fattened reasonably 
well, selling the first week in June this 
year. The present bunch of spring calves 
will be fed to about 17 months old, may- 
be 18 months, if present trends continue. 

Saw a nice bunch or two of crossbreds 
—Shorthorn bulls usually on Holstein 
cows in Wisconsin. They will be run on 
pasture this summer and grain-fed for 
60 to 90 days this fall according to pres- 
ent plans. The general opinion is that 
the labor situation will be better next 
year, but some who have got the “feel” 
of the beef market plan to continue in it, 
carrying along with dairy activities. It 
1s believed that some of these men will 
be in the market for western heifers of 


prime quality te lay foundations of small 
beef herds. 
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EVANSVILLE, IND. 


DETROIT 


PEORIA, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY 


LOUISVILLE 


SALT LAKE CITY 
—North Salt Lake 
—Los Angeles 


—Ogden 
CINCINNATI 


—Dayton, Ohio 
—Lexington, Ky. 


Help Yourself! 
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Funny thing, it really is! 


NATIONAL LIVE STOGK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


A National Cooperative 
Owned and Controlled by Live Stock Producers 


A total of 10,523,331 head of livestock, valued at $396,- 
995,003, was handled last year by the 39 offices operated 
by our member agencies in principal markets listed below: 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


BUFFALO 

SIOUX CITY 

COLUMBUS 
—Cleveland 


—Pittsburgh 
—Wapakoneta, Ohio 
—Wash. C. H., Ohio 
—Findlay, Ohio 
—Mount Vernon, Ohio 


—Toledo 


—Hicksville, Ohio 
—Coshocton, Ohio 


When You Ship or Buy, Use the Producers Facilities 
In the Hands of a Friend—from Beginning to End 
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It’s what you get extra when you 


use WHR blood. 


It helps you produce better cattle. 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch 
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MILWAUKEE 
—Green Bay, Wis. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
INDIANAPOLIS 
—Fort Wayne, Ind. 
NATL. STOCK YARDS 
—St. Louis, Mo. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
OMAHA 
SOUTH ST. JOSEPH 


FORT WORTH 
—Kansas City 
—San Antonio 

















Stockmen SHOULD HAVE THE 


D.A.S. AGRICULTURAL 
DIGEST 


There is no other agricultural information service just like it. 


For sample releases and further information, write to 


Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 


Box 301, 206 Plymouth Bldg. 


Home Office, St. Louis, Mo. 
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SUBSIDY POINTERS 


The following explanatory points may 
serve as clarification of the 50-cent sub- 
sidy rulings: 

Cattle eligible by price, weight and 
30-day ownership are entitled to the 
subsidy if “sold to a slaughterer for 
slaughter.” It is assumed that the cat- 
tle will go to slaughter immediately, 
which might mean in a day or two or a 
week or two, depending on the length 
of time required in shipment and other 
local circumstances. There is therefore 
no specified time limit; but if cattle are 
certified as going to a slaughterer for 
slaughter and are later diverted to a 
packer feedlot instead of being imme- 
diately slaughtered, they are not eli- 
gible to a second subsidy payment di- 
rect to the packer. 

If packers who feed cattle buy cattle 
that are eligible for the subsidy, then 
in all fairness they should pay 50 cents 
per cwt. above the regular market price 
because they are worth that much as 
they stand. Sellers will have to get 
such packers to certify at the time of 
purchase if they are going to slaugh- 
ter, so that the subsidy can be imme- 
diately collected. Such certification may 
be made on the original account of sale 
without using a separate slip. A ques- 
tion has been raised concerning dispo- 
sition of a case wherein a man has cat- 
tle going from his own ranches direct 
to his own slaughterhouse. However, 
no reason was seen that would prohibit 
those cattle from becoming immediately 
eligible for the subsidy payment if they 
qualify as to weight, price and grade. 
According to the AAA, where eligible 
cattle are sold to a licensed slaughterer 
it is assumed he is going to slaughter 
them and the seller is entitled to the 
subsidy. If the packer puts them in his 
feedlot he cannot later claim subsidy. 

A packer is not prohibited from feed- 
ing cattle weighing more than 800 
pounds or costing more than $14.25, Chi- 
cago basis. However, in order for him 
to collect the subsidy himself, he must 
be able to show that the cattle were 
not eligible for subsidy at time of pur- 
chase. 

The seller does not have to wait un- 
til cattle have actually been slaughtered 
to present his claim for subsidy. Pre- 
sentation of account sale showing cattle 
are otherwise eligible (as to weight and 
price), have been owned more than 30 
days and have been sold to a slaughterer 
for slaughter is all that is required. So 
far as the country seller is concerned, 
the price determines the grade. When 
a packer collects the subsidy on cattle 
from his own feedlots they must be 
officially graded. 


Senator E. H. Moore of Oklahoma 
has an idea that suspension of all ra- 
tioning and price ceilings on cattle, 
calves, poultry and eggs for 90 days 
beginning July 1 might prove a worth- 
while “experiment”—and, says he, “No 
one can argue that it will make condi- 


tions worse!”’ 
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SHORTHORN SALE STATISTICS 

Around a thousand Shorthorn men 
checked in for three days of progressive 
sales of Shorthorn breeding stock in the 
Chicago vicinity, June 4-6. At the close 
of the three days, 129 head had been 
transferred to 74 different buyers for a 
total of $153,150—an average of $1,186 
per head. Top price of the event was the 
$6,500 registered by a male and $5,000 
by a female. 


Range Management 
Highlights 

By David F. Costello, Rocky 
Mountain Forest and Range Ex- 


periment Station, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 






A recent study of yearling cattle in 
West Virginia indicates that it is better 
practice to fatten well wintered heifers 
on blue grass with a grain supplement 
than to fatten them in drylot with the 
same ration of grain but using alfalfa 


hay instead of pasture. This report, 
contained in Department of Agriculture 
Technical Bulletin 889, states that heif- 
ers fattened on grass made greater and 
more economical gains than those fat- 
tened on alfalfa, considering the price 
paid for hay. 
* * * 

The grass family is one of the largest 
among flowering plants and probably in- 
cludes the greatest number of individual 
plants. Grasses are world-wide in their 
distribution. * * * 


The feasibility of producing fodder 
yeast as a source of protein for livestock 
is being investigated by the forest prod- 
ucts laboratory of the Forest Service. 
Hydrolized wood from spruce and south- 
ern yellow pine gave good fermenta- 
tions, but Douglas fir was difficult to 
ferment. Yeast protein, however, has not 
been produced at as low a cost as soy- 
bean protein which sells at approxi- 
mately 5 cents per pound. 

The food requirement for a 150-pound 
deer in the Rocky Mountain region has 
been estimated to be approximately 5 
pounds of air-dry forage a day, accord- 
ing to recent Forest Service studies. The 
requirement for a 500-pound elk has 
been estimated at 17 pounds per day. 


The tussock grasslands of New Zea- 
land have provided grazing for between 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000 sheep each year 
and, superficially, appear to be in the 
same condition as they were 100 years 
ago. The tussock grasses grow in tufts 
which reach a height of 10 feet or more. 

Oregon grape is an evergreen shrub 
which furnishes an appreciable amount 
of forage for deer and elk in fall and 
winter when other shrubs have lost their 
leaves. It is sometimes called moun- 
tain holly because its prickly leaves re- 
semble those of the common English 
holly. 


Decrease in livestock gains on over. 
grazed pastures frequently lags behind 
forage deterioration. This has been 
demonstrated on spring-fall sheep ranges 
in Idaho by the Intermountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station. In Spite 
of decline in range condition, ewes and 
lambs on overgrazed pastures were sti] 
gaining as much as those in more light- 
ly grazed pastures after four years, 
This indicates the danger of judging 
range condition on the basis of animal 
weights. 

Three classes of forage plants are 
commonly recognized on grazing lands: 
grasses and grass-like plants, including 
grasses, sedges, and rushes; weeds, in- 
cluding herbaceous or non-woody species 
other than grasses, sedges, and rushes, 
and browse, including all palatable 
shrubs and trees. 

* * * 

A recent survey of screwworm infes- 
tations by the Department of Agricul- 
ture has revealed widespread abundance 
of these insects in the southeastern 
states. The rapid buildup and spread of 
this pest is attributed in part to a short- 
age of experienced farm labor and un- 
availability of effective remedies. 

Bunchgrasses, those which form tufts, 
are characteristic of many mountain 
grazing lands and of deserts. Sod 
grasses, those which form a turf, are 
more abundant in the plains and prairies. 

Dust storms which recently have 
been prevalent in Australia have reached 
New Zealand, causing an increase in the 
consumption of electric light. Accord- 
ing to the Manchester Guardian, “They 
are the direct results of the careless 
use of the soil, the reckless destruction 
of timber, excessive grazing, overcrop- 
ping and unskillful ploughing.” 


GRAZING SERVICE 
REPORTS 


The highlights of condition of the 
stock and land and activities of ranchers 
in western grazing districts as set forth 
below are taken from the interesting 
reports of the several Grazing Service 
regional graziers: 

Arizona. Range feed conditions were 
generally favorable in Arizona’s four 
grazing districts during March and April 
but forage growth was retarded in June. 
Feed in the desert areas dried and pre- 
sented fire hazards in some areas. Live- 
stock is reported in good condition. 
Prices on steers ranged up to 13% cents 
under strong buyer demand. Indians 
and local ranchers sponsored a project 
to remove surplus horses in the Gila 
Bend area. Ordinary trap corrals are 
used. Most of the horses at large belong 
to Indians.—C. F. Dierking. 

Colorado. Livestock arrived in good 
to excellent condition on spring ranges 
where forage is reported fair to very 
good. Losses from coyotes on lambing 
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grounds have been excessive. Late 
spring rains materially benefited range 
reseeding projects. Range programs are 
being confined largely to maintenance 
work primarily on water facilities pre- 
viously installed.—Russell B. Rose. 
Idaho. Early cold weather in the per- 
iod retarded growth on most southern 


Idaho ranges but later the situation 
changed to one of the best spring range 
periods of recent years. Livestock en- 
tered spring ranges in good condition. 


The Snake River Plain had ample water 
supply, obviating customary water haul- 
ing to make full utilization of certain 
spring sheep ranges in the area.—K. P. 
Newman. 

Montana. Stock cattle condition in 
Montana grazing districts was spotty 
but in general below average at end of 
May. Over the state the calf crop will 
be about average but in local areas pros- 
pects are not bright. One sale of 200 
well-bred Hereford yearlings in the 
Malta area brought $70. Native stock 
cows have been quoted at $80 to $120. 
Shipments of southwestern cattle have 
dropped off considerably in recent years, 
indicating ranges are well stocked again. 
Activity in the surplus horse situation 
in eastern Montana sprouted briefly in 
early spring. Present price of $15 to 
$30 a head for mustangs encouraged 
some gathering. Good work horses and 
fancy colored unbroken horses bring $35 
to $95 a head. Palominos range up to 
$300.—R. E. Morgan. 


Nevada-California. May and June 
rains in northern districts improved veg- 
etation. But late spring retarded grass 
and where browse feed is absent cattle 
are poor. In the southern part, partic- 
ularly Mojave and Searchlight districts, 
many cattle are unusually poor. Pros- 
pects of good summer feed should offset 
this somewhat. Coyote losses are re- 
ported heavy in most sheep areas. Ef- 
forts of control by use of airplanes 
proved successful, especially in distri- 
bution of poison bait over areas diffi- 
cult of access—Nic W. Monte. 

New Mexico. Within grazing dis- 
tricts range conditions are good, consid- 
ering low rainfall. The entire state ex- 


ON REDUCING NUMBERS 


The problem facing the growing 
branch of the cattle industry is how 
to reduce numbers to a safer level 
from both a feed supply angle and 
from that of possible price declines, 
says C. L. Harlan of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, in a review 
of wartime changes in livestock num- 
bers. “It is certain that in no non- 
war year could a volume of cattle and 
calves such as was marketed in 1944 
have been moved except at very low 
prices. At best, there is no certainty 
that such a volume can be marketed 
after the war, except at much lower 
prices. But in view of the meat situ- 
ation in prospect for 1945 it seems 
probable that a considerably larger 
volume could be moved at relatively 
higher prices,” he predicts. 
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cept in northeast corner is suffering 
severe drought which is developing a 
serious situation in many allotments. 
Most stock in grazing districts is fairly 
good. Drought in southeastern part of 
state caused shipment to summer pas- 
tures in the Dakotas and elsewhere. Calf 
crop has been good and death losses 
normal, with a few deaths from poison- 
ous weeds. Few sales have been held 
except in Magdalena district, where 500 
steer yearlings were sold recently at 
$67.50 a head and 1,050 heifer yearlings 
at $55. Little change in class of live- 
stock operations has taken place except 
in San Isidoro district where a number 
of former sheep ranches are now run- 
ning cattle. Ranch labor situation con- 
tinues unsatisfactory.—E. R. Greenslet. 

Chaco District, New Mexico. District 
7 has had a favorable season, especially 
in the northern part. Lambing and 
shearing were practically completed by 
June 1. Reported lamb crop was slightly 
above average. Ranges are drying out 
fast. Many stock watering tanks are 
dry, which will result in some hardship 
to the Indian families who remain with 
their small flocks in the area the year 
round. The early spurt in yearling steer 
demand eased considerably in April and 
May. No contracts have been reported 
for the usual fall delivery of weaner 
calves and feeder lambs.—Harry W. 
Naylor. 

Oregon. Generally poor range condi- 
tions in Oregon grazing districts up to 
late April improved markedly. Prospects 
are bright for a good hay crop. Meadow 
pastures are better than usual. Cattle 
are improving. Lambs are making good 
gains. The boards and officials of Har- 
ney and Lake counties sponsored a cam- 
paign of coyote extermination by use of 
a small airplane. Swooping low at slow 
speed the pilot maneuvers gunner to 
good shooting range. A large-gauge shot- 
gun has proved successful, especially 
where terrain will permit low flying 
with reasonable safety.—K. C. Ikeler. 


Utah. Lateness of season and slow 
growth of vegetation mark this three- 
month period as one of the most back- 
ward in several years. But summer 
range prospects are bright. Livestock is 
in reasonably good flesh but lambing 
has been unfavorable in many areas due 
to shortage of succulent feed. The trend 
of reduction in sheep population con- 
tinues. Many attribute it largely to un- 
favorable labor conditions. Predatory 
animal losses are reported excessive in 
some areas.—Chas. F. Moore. 

Wyoming. Prospects over region for 
ample summer forage are excellent. 
Supplemental feeding on the open range 
was the lightest for several years over 
the region as a whole. Most severe con- 
ditions were in eastern portion of the 
Divide and Windriver districts. The 
heaviest April snow in 20 years in Fre- 
mont County caused some loss and con- 
siderable shrinkage. Sheepmen report 
a normal lamb crop and lambs making 
excellent growth. Calf crop is reported 
about normal and cattle gaining rapidly. 
—Milton W. Reid. 
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Step up farm production—cut working 
hours—reduce hard labor with a Jacobs 
Wind Electric Plant. It’s ideal for all farm 
Electrical needs, low in cost, easy to in- 
stall, safe. 

You can get prompt delivery of a new 
1945 Jacobs Plant NOW. Designed for 
extra capacity, greater electrical output, 
dependable automatic operation and longer 
life, a Jacobs Plant gives you MORE for 
your money. Electrify your home and barn 
with a Jacobs Wind Electric Plant, the 
choice of farmers everywhere. See your 
dealer or write for free literature. 
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- Y2-1-1V2 and 2 POUND SIZES- 
TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, Council Bist 


FOR 4% MILK 
& GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE 


Official as well as “‘on the farm” rec- 
ords under average farm conditions 
provethat Milking Shorthorns are best 
all-round breed! Produce 4% milk and have 
greatest salvage value of all milk breeds! 
Get the facts —FREE! Or read Milking 
Shorthorn Journal. Trial subscription six months 60¢, one year $1.00. 


MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
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UNION-MADE QOANTS, 
ONLY F@@ ‘pants 
HAVE ALL THESE FEATURES! 


e Sanforized Shrunk! 

®@ 1134-0z. Cowboy Denim! 

e Branded Cow-Hide Label! 
e Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 
e Money-Back Guarantee! 


Boys’ sizes made of 8-oz. Sanforized Denim 
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THE H. D. LEE CO. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
South Bend, Ind. 
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THE COCK 


In crowing about our 
printing. In spite of 
war-born shortages, 
we still give the best 
service in the West! 


MONITOR 
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1950 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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RANCH 


H.'E. Witwer & Sons, Greeley, Colo. 
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Sidi and stockraisers of the 
try are being offered, 
tail drug stores, 
the animal 


coun- 
through the re- 
a concise coverage of 
disease subject in a_ book 
entitled “Common Diseases of Farm 
Animals and Poultry.” Written by a 
veterinarian, W. C. Butler, and _ pub- 
lished by the animal and plant health 
department of McKesson & Robbins, 
the 96-page manual explains simply and 
comprehensively how to detect symp- 
toms and how to treat various ailments. 
It includes sections on the ills of cattle, 
horses and mules, sheep, swine and 
poultry, as well as a glossary of veter- 
inary terms which the layman should 
find of particular value. 


All who love horses—and who doesn’t 
—will enjoy “The Quarter Horse,” a vol- 
ume containing a collection of articles 
and dissertations by some excellent au- 
thorities on this fine animal. Even those 
who do not know a great deal about 
horses will be interested in the generous 
illustrations of some of the greatest 
Quarter-Horses that ever lived. The 
text is readable, informative and de- 
tailed without resort to tedium. Pub- 
lisher is The American Quarter Horse 
Association, Eagle Pass, Tex. 


A newly published book by Charles J. 
Brand, Washington economic consultant, 
bears the title, ““What Economic System 
for America?” In it, the author rounds 
up information intended to help citizens 
reach intelligent conclusions on some na- 
tional problems. Copies, at $1.50, are 
available from Mr. Brand, Investment 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 


ANGUS GROUP RAISES PRIZES 


The American Aberdeen-Angus Breed- 
ers’ Association announces a substantial 
increase in premium moneys to the 1945- 
46 feeders of grand champion single 
steers and carlots at seven major fat 
stock shows to take place at Chicago, 
Kansas City, Baltimore, Denver, Los 
Angeles, Houston and Fort Worth. The 
prizes will range from $250 to $500 each. 
These increases by the Angus association 
are in addition to the regular premiums 
offered by the various stock shows. 


TIME TO CULL 


Livestock experts believe this sum- 
mer is a good time to get rid of all old 
cows, inferior heifers and all other ani- 
mals in the farm herd not considered 
top quality. With the present heavy 
demand for meat and the large numbers 
of cattle now carried on farms and 
ranches, the time seems ripe for cull- 
ing herds at- good prices; then, when 
prices are lower, it will be possible to 
rebuild herds. 





What People Will Do for 
Some Meat 


Before a New York market, 2,000 peo- 
ple recently stood in line for five hours, 
starting at 3 A. M., to vie for a chance 
to carry home some of the 30,009 
pounds of rationed meat put on sale. By 
1 P. M. there was not a string left and 
the shop closed—but not before the po- 
lice had to come and help cool off the 
crowd which stretched away from the 
store doors six deep. About half of 
them never did get inside. 


Elsewhere, an energetic woman, one 
of the first to arrive at a not-yet- -open 
butcher shop, brought along a bridge 
table in her car and invited three other 
of the waiting ladies to join her in a 
few rounds until the man with the meat 
would let them in . . . while in Havana, 
Cuba, 10,000 persons rioted near the 
presidential palace over a new meat 
distribution plan aimed at overcoming 
black market activities. 


oo ei 





Mrs. Vernal Russell passed away some 
weeks ago at her home in Madera, Calif, 
following a long period of ill health. She 
was the wife of Harvey A. Russell, 
prominent member of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association, and long-time 
member of the American National. 


David McFarland, 37, cattleman of 
Lemhi County, Ida., passed away at 
Idaho Falls on May 3 following a major 
operation. He had been ill for six 
months. He was an active member in 
the Idaho association. 





Swift & Co. is currently running 
an entertaining and informative motion 
picture, “Red Wagon,” which is the 
story of the firm’s founder—Gustavus 
(“Stave”) Franklin Swift—his family 
and the company. The film was pro- 
duced by Swift primarily for showing 
to its employes and their families, per- 
haps 300,000 individuals. 


Leon Vivian of George West, Tex. 
recently took over the work of field in- 
spector for the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association. His head- 
quarters are at George West. 


Herb. Clark, who recently 


sold his 
ranch near Zumwalt, Ore., has bought 


the Guy Huffman ranch on the Snake 
River above Rogersburg, Wash. 








The Oregon edition of the PRODUCER 
carries an item on the death of Mac 
Hoke, stockman and wheat producer of 
Pendleton, Ore. He passed away after an 
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jIIness of seven weeks. Mr. Hoke started 
out as county agricultural agent in Wal- 
lowa County, Ore. Later he acquired own- 
ership in several ranches in Umatilia 
County. He was a member of the Ore- 
gon Cattle and Horse Growers Associa- 
tion and the American National and held 
numerous offices in various producer 
organizations. 


Dr. W. G. Kammlade of the University 
of Illinois has replaced Dr. W. V. Lam- 
bert, now with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, as secretary-treasurer of the 
American Society of Animal Production. 
Dr. Kammlade will also serve as busi- 
ness manager of the Journal of Animal 
Science published by the society. 


Montana has a newly elected Repub- 
lican congressman in the person of 
Wesley A. D’Ewart. A rancher-stockman 
living at Wilsall, Mr. D’Ewart has served 
as a member of the Montana Stock- 
growers Association’s executive com- 
mittee and played an active role in other 
organizations of his state. 


In a recent two-day annual meeting at 
Chicago Val Blakely of Denver, Colo., 
became the new president of the National 
Live Stock Exchange. Roger George of 
St. Paul, Minn., was elected vice-presi- 
dent; William Dolan of St. Paul, trea- 
surer, and Henry Park of Chicago, 
secretary. 





Near Wood Lake, Neb., J. L. Kalb’s 
5,080-acre Rolling Stone Ranch has a 
pair of new owners: Sam R. McKelvie 
of Valentine and Glen Buck. Plans re- 
portedly call for the operation of the 
property as a commercial cattle ranch. 








Early visitors of the month included 
Field Bohart, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
executive committee member of the 
American National. The airplane helps 
on his ranch in keeping coyote trouble 
down by spotting the animals for a 
ground force to go after. ... Fred Beier, 
BAE livestock statistician, reported dry 
areas spreading in Texas and range 
grass dying in Arizona and New Mexico. 








Miss Laura Carter of Detroit, Mich., 
was awarded the title of ‘National 
Champion” in the 1945 national meat 
poster contest conducted by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. Miss Carter 
won the honor in competition with more 
than 7,500 high school students from 
every part of the country. 


A number of changes in foresters is 
announced: Phillip V. Woodhead is the 
new regional forester of region three 
(Arizona-New Mexico), succeeding C. W. 
Pooler, who has retired after 41 years 
in the Forest Service; Mr. Woodhead 
was formerly assistant regional forester 
of the region in charge of wildlife and 
range management... . David N. Rogers, 
forest supervisor of Plumas National 
Forest, and Roy Boothe, supervisor of 
Inyo National Forest, are retiring after 
many years of service. Mr. Rogers en- 


July, 1945 


tered the Forest Service under Gifford 
Pinchot in 1905; Mr. Boothe started as 
a forest guard on the Sierra National 
Forest in 1907. Carl A. Gustafson, super- 
visor of Klamath National Forest, Calif., 
succeeds Mr. Rogers; George S. James 
takes Mr. Gustafson’s place, and Floyd 
Iverson succeeds Mr. Boothe. 


John P. Helphrey, Curlew, Wash., died 
recently at Spokane. He was a pioneer 
cattleman of the state and a leader in 
the Washington Cattlemen’s Association, 
serving as president of the association 
for some time. Mr. Helphrey was a 
member of the executive committee of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation and took an active interest in 
national problems of the industry. 


The picture of Dan C. McKinney, sec- 
retary of the California Cattlemen’s 
Association and one-time president of 
the Arizona Cattle Growers Association, 
is now hanging on the Arizona associa- 
tion’s “Wall of Fame” where men “who 
gave their time, energies and best efforts 
and spent their own money while serv- 
ing as presidents of the association” are 
thus honored. 


A score of Hereford heifers from the 
Charles Redd, La Sal, Utah, herd were 
recently presented to that number of 
outstanding Future Farmers by the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation at the annual 
Rambouillet Day at Emphriam, Utah. 


Visits this month included one from 
Dan Casement, Manhattan, Kan. Mr. 
Casement stopped off on the way east 
from a meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Quarter-Horse Association at Los 
Angeles, Calif. Parent organization is 
the American Quarter-Horse Association, 
Eagle Pass, Tex. Mr. Casement is an 
authority on the Quarter-Horse. 


Frank J. Smith, 52 years old, died 
suddenly as a result of a heart attack at 
Thermopolis, Wyo. Mr. Smith was a 
manager of the old Ken-Caryl Ranch at 
Littleton, Colo., and an authority on 
Hereford cattle. 


Wm. Kittridge, formerly operating at 
Klamath Falls, Ore., has bought a ranch 
near Red Bluff, Calif. 


| UNCLE SAM ON GUARD 


As a means of making sure that none 
of the diseases existing among food ani- 
mals in foreign countries find entry into 
the United States, navy orders prohibit 
the landing in port, either as meat or 
as garbage, of any fresh or frozen meats 
procured by vessels abroad. 

In such cases as it becomes necessary 
to store meat temporarily in a port in 
this country because a vessel is under- 
going repairs or for similar reasons, 
the product is loaded, moved and re- 
loaded under careful supervision, to 
avoid any possibility that the meat will 
go astray. 
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THE IMPROVED “MARVEL" 
FERTILIZER AND SEED 
DISTRIBUTOR 


The Cattle- 
man’s most 
valuable 


Will last a 
lifetime. 


Free Folder 


The above picture shows one Distributor assembled 
as shipped. The inset (circled) has hopper detach- 
ed to show working parts and mechanism. 


Developed Especially for Pasture 
and Orchard Improvement 


All heavy steel electrically welded construction. 


Spreads all broadcast materials—top-dressing, 
nitrate, phosphate, lime, slag—all commercial 





| fertilizers and seed broadcasting operations. 


Pulled by wagon, truck or tractor. Capacity 35 gal- 


| lons or 300 lbs. Can spread 25- to 30-foot swath at 
| 15 mi. per hour. 


Now in Use in Over 40 States 


Order Today—Immediate Shipment 


Specify whether you want lugged wheels, 


| wheels for tires, or with tires mounted. 


| Price $100 (with tires $128.48) F.O.B. Factory. 


| All shipments 


paid in advance, C.O.D. or 


S.D.B.L. attached. 
Dealers Wanted 


H. P. RANDALL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


P. 0. Box 272-1 
Demopolis, Alabama 





Brand is grown at high 
altitudes to resist winter-kill. Triple 
cleaned. High germination test. Ask for 
free Alfalfa Booklet and prices. 


Weslern Seed EF 


DENVER,.COLO 








aS Ss —35¢EA. 
Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 


full instructions, all for $4.00. stpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies, Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co. ©7<i! Bets 
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FRED MUELLER< | 
400 MUELLER BUILDING | 
DENVER 2.COLORADO | 























Crescent Wrench 
Diagonal Cutters 
Claw Hammer 

Waterpump Pliers 


FROM THE HEART 


DANDY 8 PIECE UNIVERSAL TOOL SET 
Master-Ratchet Pipewrench 
if It’s a TOOL—We Have it, Can Get It, Or It Isn't Made. 
OF AMERICA — 
nee 
OVERNIGHT BY AIR TO ANYWHERE IN U.S. A. 


nee era ar BH 
TIM ae 


Plastic Screwdriver 
Price List & Order Blank Free with Order. RBMIT Today! 
ia. | 
1527 Grand ACP 0. B. Dematteis, Pres. Kansas City 8, Mo. 





NEVADA OUTFIT 


60,000 deeded acres in well balanced Ne- 
vada cow outfit, fully equipped; main 
ranches north of Humboldt River, all-year 
water development and rights; 20,000 acres 
of irrigated rye-grass pastures for winter 
feeding; only 3,000 tons hay necessary to 
put up annually; Class ‘A’ spring and 
summer grazing permits for up to 5,000 
cattle. In full operation but salable with- 
out cattle. Priced right. Contact H. M. 
Rice, Ranch Specialist, 580 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Famous Cheyenne River country ranch. Fin- 
est grass in the world. With some additional 
summer range, will carry from 750 to 1,000 
head cattle. Lots moisture; grass and hay 
meadows fine. $32,000, half cash. Also want 
ranch up to $250,000, cash. 

Bob Manuel, Colorado, Texas. 


Are You Keeping Up with the tatest ae- 


velopments in your field? Here’s a group of 


magazines that specialize in a particular sub- | 


ject: 

Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1.50; Southeastern Cattleman, $1; 
NRA Roundup (rodeos), 50c; The Sheepman, 
$1; Plantation Stockman, $2; Pacific Stock- 
man, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, 
$1.50; Hog Breeder, $1; Sheep Breeder, $1; 


Coastal Cattleman, $1: Chester White (hog) | 


World, $1; Berkshire (hog) News, $1. 
Horses 


Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports), | 
$5; Thoroughbred (horse) Record, weekly, $4; | 
sport, pleasure), | 
$3.50; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., | 


Rider & Driver (horses, 


‘ $2). $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman, $1. 
ees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1; 
Item, $1; American Bee Journal, $1. 
Farming 
The Country Book, $1; Co-operative (farm- 
ers’) Digest, $2; Farmers Digest, $2. 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal 
$1.50. 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Pacific Poultryman, 50c; 
Progressive Poultryman, m., $1; Poultry Bill- 
board, m., $1. 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Intern. 
“ _— Rabbit Journal, m., $1. 
ruit 


(squab fancy), 


Other Specialties 


w., | 





Beekeeper’s | 


Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. | 


The Soybean Digest, $1.50; New Agriculture | 


(sugar beets only), $2; Small Commercial 


Animals and Fowls, 50c; Modern Game Breed- | 


ing (pheasants), $3; Canary Journal, $2; Can- | 


ary World, $1.25; Dairy Farmer’s Digest, $1. 


Rush your subscription today. Remit in any | 


manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 

Dept. AC 

Sample copies at single copy prices. Send for 
free catalog—hundreds more. 
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Plant City, Fla. | 


CALENDAR 


October 8—lIdaho Cattlemen's Assn. fall bull 
sale, Idaho Falls; October 20 another sale at 
Twin Falls. 

October 15-16—Chicago feeder cattle show, 
Chicago. ; 

October 16-17—National Aberdeen-Angus fall 
sale and show, Tulsa, Okla. 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


June 1 Mayl1 Junel June 1 

1945 1945 1944 Avg. 

Frozen Beef......208,598 183,570 234,647 99,774 

Cured Beef ...... 4.906 6,654 8,861 12,640 

Total Pork ......303,005 294,448 769,138 647,963 

Lamb, Mutton... 13,593 11,541 14,479 7,613 
Lard and Rend. 

Pork Fat...... 84,289 53,766 526,823 286,438 

Total Poultry..101,550 117,755 122,729 77,655 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT 


New York New York 

June 15,1945 June15, 1944 
Steer and Heifer—Ch. $21.50-22.50 $21.50-22.25* 
Steer and Heifer—Gd. 20.50-21.50 20.50-21.25* 
Cow—Commercial...... 18.50-19.50 18.50-19.25 
Veal—Choice .............. 21.50-22.50 21.50-22.25 
Veal—Gooe .............. 20.50-21.50 20.50-21.25 
Lamb—Choice........... . 26.00-27.00 26.00-26.75 
Lamb—Gooe .............. 24.50-25.50 24.50-25.25 
Pork Loin—8-12 lbs. 25.25-26.50 25.00-26.00 

*Steer 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


June 15, 1945 June 15, 1944 


Steers—Choice $16.25-18.00 


peenaeekaeco an $16.25-17.60 
Steers—Good.............. . 15.25-16.85 16.00-17.60 
Steers—Medium............. 12.50-15.25 12.75-16.00 
Vealers—Gd.-Ch........... 14.50-16.50 15.00-16.00 
Calves—Gd.-Ch............. 13.00-14.50 12.00-14.00 
F. & S. Steers—Gd.-Ch. 13.50-15.75 12.50-14.50 
F. & S. Steers—C.-Md. 10.50-13.50 9.00-12.50 
Hogs (200-240 Ibs)...... 14.75 only 13.75 only 
Spring Lambs—Gd.-Ch. 15.75-16.25 oe. 
Lambs (Shorn) Gd.-Ch. 14.65-15.35 14.00-14.50 
Ewes (Shorn) Gd.-Ch... 7.75- 8.25 7.00- 7.50 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


(In thousands) 











May 5-Mo. Total 
RECEIPTS— 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Cattle 1,561 1,486 8,300 7,033 
Calves 544 530 2,424 2,193 
Hogs 2,019 4,169 11,412 22,912 
Sheep and Lambs 2,576 2,455 9,978 9,088 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
Cattle 256 260 1,212 1,045 
Calves 61 44 195 170 
Hogs 44 68 229 357 
Sheep and Lambs’ 186 232 804 833 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER 
FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
Cattle 1,045 989 5,669 5,168 
Calves 522 541 2,576 2,570 
ROE ao Sn 3,375 6,643 18,481 35,317 
Sheep and Lambs 1,824 1,694 8,750 8,044 


Dr. I. Q.: “$10 if you can tell me the 
principal use of cowhide.” 

Gentleman in left balcony: “It holds 
the cow together.” 

Dr. I. Q.: “Give that gentleman 10 
silver dollars. 





SOME RECENT SALES 


HEREFORDS— No. 

Bar 13 Ranch, Wyo................... cece ae $ 725 
Bear Claw Ranch, Wyo................... 53 511 
Monforton Hereford Ranch, Mont. 47 455 
No. Pacific Sale, Calif..................... 63 494 
John E. Rich Ranch, Mont...__........ 44 1,518 
Bones’ Stock Farms, S. D............ +e 478 
ca, hi. OS WOR ck ce 59 453 
Merritt Meacham & Sons, Ida....... 110 302 
Ae Ae eee 54 257 
Johnson Co. Assn., Wyo................. 37 278 
POLLED HEREFORDS— 

RITA TRACE, NON oogonia s cscs oc nne cscs 53 1,376 
ANGUS— 

Hartley Stock Farm, N. D............... 116 800 
Wayland Hopley, Ia........................- 56 1,008 
SHORTHORN— 

Marelibar Patm, Tl... 2. ..:-.:2....c000: 41 1,113 
I aE Sisco can ccece cn caters 43 1,825 
N. W. Chicago Breeders, Iil........... 45 642 














































CHICAGO PLANS FAT STOCK 
AND CARLOT COMPETITION 


This year’s Chicago Market Fat Stock 
and Carlot Competition, the wartime 
substitute for the International Live 
Stock Exposition, will be held Dee. 1-6, 
A separate Chicago Feeder Cattle Show 
is scheduled for Oct. 15-16, this contest 
to include heifers as well as steers, 

In the December event there will be 
a large showing of steers, lambs and 
hogs exhibited by farm boys and girls 
in 4-H or vocational agricultural work. 


MORE BEEF FROM CROSSBREDS 


Experiments conducted over a period 
of several years’ time at the range live- 
stock station in Miles City, Mont., show 
that crossbred beef cattle produced by 
combinations of both two and three 
breeds yielded slightly more beef and 
profit per animal than comparable pure- 
bred stock. In reporting the results, the 
investigators cite as one offsetting dis- 
advantage, however, the need for sep- 
arate pastures to keep the foundation 
breeding stock and the different crosses 
apart, especially during the breeding 
season. A plausible explanation for the 
better performance of the crossbred cat- 
tle, the report indicates, is the hybrid 
vigor that often accompanies crosses be- 
tween established breeds. 


JAP BALLOON WARNING 


Farmers and ranchers have _ been 
warned to be on the lookout for Jap 
fire-bomb balloons that may present a 
serious hazard especially in forest, 
grain-field and rangeland areas. Be- Bm 
cause the balloons are extremely dan- 
gerous and may explode with great 
force at any time, the importance of 
care is stressed: Farmers or stockmen 
who discover any of them either in the 
air or on the ground should see, first, 
that no one goes near them and, second, 
should notify the local sheriff who will 
get in touch with military authorities. 
No information regarding location or 
date of finding a balloon is to be given 
to anyone other than the sheriff or mili- 
tary authorities. The objects are about 
33 feet in diameter and usually gray m 
color. 



















Bulls av., $1,118; Heifers av., $372. 
Top bull, $2,000; 6 bulls av., $1,213. 
Top bull, $2,300; top female, $1,025. 

Top bull, $2,700; 14 bulls av., $651. 
Two-year-old heifer topped at $5,100. 
44 bulls av., $591; 28 females av., $295. 
Top 10 av., $1,193; top 25 av., $713. 
Top 25 av., $503; top 50 av., $410. 

33 bulls av., $301; 21 females av., $215. 
32 bulls av., $290; 5 females av., $199. 













Top bull, $4,525; 10 bulls av. ,$1,652. 


Bulls av., $1,513; females av., $703. 
Top bull, $6,100; sales to 11 states. 


Bulls av., $888; females av., $1,168. 


Bulls av., $2,510; females av., $1,460. 
Top bull, $1,275; top female, $2,160. 
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